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Through The Book of Knowledge 
he will enter the wonderful 
world of reading . . . and live 


in it the rest of his life. 


Discover the modern Book of Knowledge! 


20 volumes—7700 pages—of enrichment 
material for classroom and library - 
Quick fact-finding cross-index plus 
concise fact entries - 12,347 illustrations 
(2078 in color): big, dramatic bleed 
photographs, drawings, modern 
charts and 170 maps. 


‘ 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE” 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 
A publication of THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC.® 2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
























































Crowell Books 


FOR 


EXPERIMENTS WITH A MICROSCOPE 

by Nelson F. Beeler & Franklyn M. Branley 
ill. Anne Marie Jauss 

Easy experiments show how a microscope 
operates. Encourages independent research. 
Ages 10-14 * 154 pages * 5% x 8 » March 
$2.75 





LOUISA, A Biography of Lovisa May Alcott 

by Pamela Brown illustrated 

} A true-to-life story of the author of Little 
Women. 

Ages 8 up » 172 pages * 544 x 7% * January 

2.75 


; OLD CHARLIE 

§ by Clyde Robert Bulla ill. Paul Galdone 
A fun-filled, easy-to-read city horse story. 
Ages 7-10 * 96 pages + 65% x 8 April * $2.50 


THE CHEMICAL HISTORY OF A CANDLE 
by Michael Faraday Ill. Jeanyee Wong 
The classic explanation of the basic laws of 
the universe, shown simply and clearly. 

Ages 12 and up « 158 pages * 5 x 7% « April 


one: 


2.75 


HARDNOSE 

by Gilbert Douglas 

Fast-paced story of sports, of growing up, 

and of good times. 

Ages 12 and up « 213 pages * 536 x 8 « March 
2.75 
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MANHATTAN ISLAND 
by May Garelick 

Woodcuts by John Ross & Clare Romano Ross 
Magnificent pictures and imaginative text 
about daily life in the big cit 


All ages * 55 pages * 742x 9% « Maren * $2.75 


5A aaa 


TOM PAINE, FREEDOM'S APOSTLE 

by Leo Gurko ill. Fritz Kredel 

Superbly written biography of a provocative 

historical figure. 

Ages 12 and up * 224 pages * 538 x 8 » April 
$2.75 


by Margaret Carson Hubbard 

lll. Peter Spier 

Lively adventure story, set in mysterious 

Africa. 

Ages 10-14 * 192 pages * 5%3x8 « April 
$2.75 


minscut emcee 


TRAPPERS OF THE WEST 

by Fred Reinfeld _ Ill. Douglas Gorsline 

True stories of the colorful mountain men 

who went to the Rockies in search of 

beaver. 

Ages 12 and up « 152 pages * 536 x8 « May 
$2.50 


SYMPHONY CONDUCTORS OF THE U.S.A. 

by Hope Stoddard 

32 full-length biographies and 428 thumb- 

nail sketches. 

Ages 12 and up * 480 pages * 6 x 8% + May 
$5.00 


NEW EDITIONS OF OLD FAVORITES 


« 


CHILDREN OF THE COVERED WAGON 

by Mary Jane Carr __ Ill. Bob Kuhn 

Walt Disney’s new film “‘Westward Ho The 
Wagons!”’ is based on Miss Carr’s famous 
story. 

Ages 8-12 * 303 pages * 538x8 « Ready + $3.50 




















GOD'S TROUBADOUR 

The Story of Saint Francis of Assisi 

by Sophie Jewett Pictures by Giotto 
The classic story of the great saint, with re- 
productions of the Giotto frescoes, in a 
beautiful new edition. 

All ages * 128 pages « 6 x 8% * March « $2.75 
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ALL CROWELL JUVENILES ARE CLOTH BOUND 
Write for catalog of Crowell Books for Boys and Girls 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
Established 1834 — New York 16 
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4 new CHALLENGE BOOKS 


“An os ig new series dealing with human 
geography .. . fascinating reading."’ 
—The Commonweal 


THE VALIANT SCOTS 


People of the Highlands 


By PATRICIA LAUBER. How today’s Scots 
are revitalizing their industry and agriculture. 


April 
SKYSCRAPER ISLAND 
How Ships Built New York 


By STURGES F. CARY. The story of New 
York’s dynamic growth around its port. April 


MOUNTAINS IN THE SEA 


Japan's Crowded Islands 


By KATHRYN GALLANT. How the Japanese 
way of life grew out of the mountainous land. 


April 
JUNGLE OIL 


The Search for Venezuela's Hidden Treasure 


By MYRICK and BARBARA LAND. How the 
discovery of great natural resources is trans- 
forming an ancient land. April 


Each book illustrated with maps, charts and 
photographs. Ages 10-15. 5% x 814. $1.95 


GLOOMY ERASMUS 


By JEANNE McGAHEY HART. Illustrated by 
Leonard Shortall. Ideal for reading aloud is this 
story of a oe but lovable bear. 

Ages 5-9. 8x8. March. $2.00 





THE LATE SPRING 


Text by JEAN FRITZ. Pictures hy Erik Blegvad. 
This Cp sey story of Robin R. tells why 
, 


spring is often late up north. 
Ages 5-8. 8x8. March. $2.50 
COPPER TOP 


py, BOB HUNT. Illustrated by Jeanne Manget. A 
an Arizona prospector and a mischievous 

trader rat, in an irresistible story. 

Ages 7-10. 64% x8%. March. $2.00 


books for se and girls” 


MYSTERY ON RAINBOW ISLA 
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LINDA GOES TO A TV STUDIO}siring 


By NANCY DUDLEY. Illustrated by Sofia. The 
heroine of Linda Travels Alone now explores the 
April. $2: 












V world. Ages 6-8. 6% x 8% 











By DOROTHY CLEWES. Illustrated by Marianne 
Moll. Anew mystery, set in the Channel Islands, 
by the author of The Scarlet Daffodill. 

Ages 10-14. 5x 7%. March. $2.% 


MARYA OF CLARK AVENUE 


~ MARIE HALUN BLOCH. How Marya, born 

Ukranian parentage, solves the problems of 

American school life in Clev eland in the earl 
Pik Ages 8-12. 5% x8. March. 


THE MANILA MENFISH 


By FRANK CRISP. Illustrated by Richard Powers, 

An exciting mystery of the undersea world, 

starring Dirk Rogers and Jim Cartwright. 
Ages 7-up. 5% x 8. March. $3.0 


FIRST HUNT ell as th 
With Success and Safety young 


By C. B. COLBY. Illustrated by the author, Afitish 
practical guide for the young outdoorsman, nish | 
Other ‘‘First’’ books by Mr. Colby: First Camp- 
ing Trip, First Boat, First Bow and Arrow, First be! As 
Rifle and First Fish. 

Ages8up. 61x84. Each $2.0 


2 new GETTING TO KNOW ae | 
GETTING TO KNOW runedll 


ay FANNY DAVIS. Illustrated by Don Lambo. IRVIR 
The story of a brave and energetic country der, T’ 
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which became a republic only thirty years ago. Your 
n, tric 
GETTING TO KNOW SPAIN |... 


By DEE DAY. Illustrated by Don Lambo. The h intr 
story of one of the most exciting ana colorful} 0 
countries in the world. umbers 


Ages 8-12. 614 x 8%. March. Each book $2.50 


Coward-N'Cann 


210 Madison Avenue, New York 16 
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BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG READERS 
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MY 
1 SEVERAL WORLDS 


Abridged for Younger Readers 


“} PEARL S$. BUCK. Miss Buck’s famous 
dersonal record” now appears in an 
ition especially abridged by CORNELIA 
PENCER. By cutting details of history 
\d politics and some descriptive and 
ilosophic passages, Miss Spencer brings 
to sharp relief the excitement of a rich, 
WO wpiring life. Ages 12 up. 534 x 8. 









The | April. $3.00 
20AYSTERIES OF THE SEA 


ANiy ROBERT DE LA CROIX, author of Mys- 
‘canneries Of the North Pole. Some thirty true 
nds, hd thrilling tales of derelict ships. In a 
$2.%) pok crammed with adventure the author 
tells such famous stories as that of the 
VE frie Celeste as well as many others just 
bow exciting but less well known. All ages. 

February. $3.50 


sarly 39 X 8. 
$2.75 
THE GOLDEN OCEAN 
orld, y PATRICK O'BRIAN. Like Treasure 
$3.9 f4nd, this is truly a novel for young 
ple, marked by real literary merit as 
ellas thrills. It is the fact-based story of 
young midshipman who sailed with a 
r. Aftitish flotilla against treasure - laden 
imp, Panish galleons in the Pacific. A classic- 





First bbe! Ages 13 up. 53g x 8. April. $3.75 
$2.00 

ag, MAGIC HOUSE 

ry OF NUMBERS 


IRVING ADLER. IJllustrated by Ruth 
ntry }dler, The author and illustrator of Time 
86° © Your Life now bring youngsters the 
N in, tricks, riddles and games of mathe- 

atics. Thoroughly entertaining, it is also 
rful * introduction to the whole basis of our 
umbers system. Ages 11 up. 55% x 8%. 
$2.50 | Nara. $2.95 

























Drawing from LIMPY 


HOW LIFE BEGAN 


By IRVING ADLER. Illustrated by Ruth 
Adler. Introduction by Dr. LINUS PAUL- 
ING, Nobel Prize winner for Chemistry, 
1954. An outstanding achievement, this 
book gives a clear, authoritative explana- 
tion of how and why life began on earth 
some two and a half billion years ago. 
Ages 12 to adult. 554 x 834. April. $2.95 


LIMPY 


Tale of a Monkey Hero 


By HYDE MATZDORFF. Illustrated by Kurt 
Wiese. The true, heart-warming story of 
a little monkey in India who begins as a 
mischief maker and winds up a hero. Ages 
7-10. 534 x8. April. $2.50 


DOWN RIVER 


By RICHARD CHURCH. A sequel to the au- 
thor’s popular Five Boys in a Cave, which 
the N. Y. Times called “a first-rate ad- 
venture...a distinguished book.” The 
same boys and the same cave are involved. 
Ages 12 up. 5x 7%. March. $2.75 


E JOHN DAY COMPANY Sales Office: 210 Madison Ave., New York 16 
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WONDERFUL 
NEW FRIENDS 
() 


Miss Grimsbee 


*REPORTERS AROUND THE WORLD 


By FRANK K, KELLY. True adventures of seven- 
teen famous newspapermen and women: 
Stanley, Nellie Bly, Winston Churchill, 
Richard Harding Davis, Ernest Hemingway, 
and others. Illustrated by E. Harper John- 
son, 12 up. $3.00 


A SHILLING FOR SAMUEL 


By VIRGINIA GRILLEY. The story of the Salem 
carpenter’s son who grew up to be one of 
early New England’s great architects, 
Samuel McIntire. Illustrated by the author. 

7-11. $2.75 


*TV GIRL FRIDAY 


By RUTH MILNE. Susan wants to be a TV 
actress but discovers an exciting career be- 
hind the scenes. 2up. $3.00 


MIKE FINK 


By JAMES CLOYD BOWMAN. The giant keel- 
boatman of the Mississippi takes his place 
with Pecos Bill, John Henry and Paul Bun- 
yan gy the heroes this distinguished 
folklorist has brought to young readers. 
Illustrated by Leonard Everett Fisher. _. 
2up. $3.00 


JIM, THE CAT 


By JEAN POINDEXTER COLBY. A convalescent 
little girl and an adventurous stray kitten 
strike up a very. profitable acquaintance. 
Illustrated by Marie C. Nichols. 7-9. $2.50 


ALL MY SHOES COME IN TWOS 


By MARY ANN and NORMAN HOBERMAN. De- 
lightful pictures in color illustrate every 
page of this ingenious bookful of catchy 
rhymes about shoes of every sort. Illustrated 
by Norman Hoberman. 4-8. $2.50 


LOLLY TOUCHBERRY 


By LAURA COOPER RENDINA. The author of the 
popular Debbie Jones books introduces a new 
group of teen agers that are bound to make 
a hit with her teen-age fans. 12 up. $3.00 


books for Spring introduce 
some 





By DON WILCOX. A Navaho boy from Ariz 

meets boys and girls from Indian tribes 

over the U. S. at Haskell Institute. An 

usual school story by the author of BAsx 

BALL STAR. Illustrated by — an 
12 up. 


*MISS GRIMSBEE IS A WITCH 


By GERALD WEALES. A comical fantastic 
ps a small boy and his friend, Miss Gri 
bee, a real, and very up-to-date, witch. J 
trated by Lita Scheel. 8-12. $ 


GIL’S DISCOVERY IN THE MINE 


By RECTOR LAWRENCE LEE. Two boys who 

a summer job in a Colorado mine are 
central figures of this top-notch engineer 
career story. Illustrated by Sidney A. Qui 


i2up. $3 
DONNY 


By ADELE DE LEEUW. Shy Donny opens a hi 
for stray animals in this true-to-life 
for younger children by the author of 
PATCHWORK QUILT, NoBoDy’s DOLL ando! 
favorites. Illustrated by Meg  - 
TARO’S FESTIVAL DAY 


By SANAE KAWAGUCHI, An authentic ac 
of a small Japanese boy’s activities, 
cially on the children’s own festival day, wi 
pictures in color on every page. IJllustra' 
by the author. 4-8. $2: 





NEW EDITIONS: (Revised) How to Male| 


Miniature Zoo, by Vinson Brown. Illustra 
$2.75; (Reissued) My First Geography 
the Americas, and My First Geogramm 
the Pacific, by Arensa Sondergaard. I 
trated. $2.95 each. 


_ *Atlantic Monthly Press Books 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY « Boston 
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Because of the recent passage of the 
Library Services Act and the contin- 
uation in many parts of the country 
of various forms of public library 
service to schools, the Board of the 
American Association of School 
Librarians believes that it is im- 
portant for school and public library 
services, especially in rural areas, to 
be clearly distinguished. 

There are many ways in which 
sclfool librarians can be of service in 
the implementation of this Act—for 
example, by participation in the de- 
velopment of standards for library 
services to children and young people 
in rural areas through public librar- 
ies, by recruitment of young people 
for work in libraries, and by cooper- 
ation in the development of plans for 
demonstrations under the Act. Fur- 
thermore, we believe that school ad- 
ministrators and _ school librarians 
should concentrate on the establish- 
ment and development of library 


THE LIBRARY SERVICES ACT AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES* 













services in the schools, directed by 
qualified personnel who are employed 
by.the schools, and supported by ade- 
quate financial allotments by school 
authorities, since it is the responsibil- 
ity of the school authorities to pro- 
vide for children in school the re- 
sources that are needed for the mod- 
ern school program. 

The Board of the American As- 
sociation of School Librarians takes 
this opportunity to point out that the 
purpose of the Library Services Act is 
the “further improvement and ex- 
tension of public library service in 
rural areas,” that any use of the funds 
thus provided for public library serv- 
ice to schools will be contrary to the 
purposes of this legislation, would 
misdirect the funds, and would, final- 
ly, deter the development of school 
libraries within schools. 





*This statement was approved by the AASL 
Board and presented to the AASL Public Library 
Division for their endorsement. 


GROLIER SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 


Che first Grolier Scholarships for 
study in librarianship have 
been awarded to the Department of 
Librarianship Western Michigan Col- 
lege, Kalamazoo, and to the School of 
Library Service, Columbia University, 
New York City, The scholarships, of 
$1,000 each, were established by the 
Grolier Foundation to encourage in- 
terest in school librarianship. The 
awards are made annually by the 
American Association of School Li- 
brarians, a Division of ALA to an in- 
stitution with an undergraduate pro- 
gram in school librarianship and to 
one with a graduate program in 
school librarianship, grantee institu- 
tions to change from year to year. 
This year’s selection of Western Mich- 
igan College for its undergraduate 
program and of Columbia University 
for its graduate program were made 


school 


1957 





by a special committee of AASL 
headed by Eloise Rue, Chairman of 
the Department of Library Science 
and Librarian, North Side Branch, 
Chicago Teachers College, and con- 
sisting of Dorothy A. McGinnis, In- 
structor, Department of Library Serv- 
ice, Southern Illinois University (Car- 
bondale); Mary Helen Mahar, Pro- 
fessor of Library Science, State Uni- 
versity Teachers College, Geneseo, 
New York; and Alice Lohrer, As- 
sistant Professor, University of Illinois 
Library School (Urbana). 

Those interested in applying for 
these scholarships in school librarian- 
ship may write directly to the Depart- 
ment of Librarianship, Western Mich- 
igan College, Kalamazoo, or Colum- 
bia University School of Library Serv- 
ice, New York 25, New York. 








A complete list of KNOPF JUVENILE FLATS 
now available in REINFORCED BINDINGS 


1956 List, are now available in a special reinforced edition for 
greater durability. They are bound in soil-resistant cloth, side-sewn, 
and reinforced. As flat picture books on the backlist are reprinted, 
they too will be bound in the reinforced edition. All available titles 
are listed below. 


THE FIRST THANKSGIVING ANGELO 
by Lena Barksdale. $2.50 GOES TO SWITZERLAND 


by Earl h 7 
TWINELE, THE BABY COLT y Easle Gontenen $2.75 
by Lawrence Barrett. $2.25 Cow CONCERT 
by Earle Goodenow. $2.50 
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COME ON- ALONG, FISH! 


E A’ newly published Knopf picture books, starting with the Fall 


by Emma L. Brock. $2.75 SUGARPLUM 
MR. WREN’S HOUSE by Johanna Johnston. $2.50 
by Emma L. Brock. $1.75 THE EARTH SATELLITE 
THE RUNAWAY SARDINGT by John Lewellen. $2.25 
by Emma L. Brock. $2.50 THE MIGHTY ATOM 
by John Lewellen. $2.25 
TO MAREET! TO MARKET! PETER AND THE WOLF 
ay Saeee 5. Bock. ve by Prokofieff and Chappell. $2.75 
BRIDGET’S GROWING DAY 
A FRIEND IS “AMIE” 
by Winifred Bromhall. $2.75 by Charlotte Steiner. $2.75 
ee ee WHAT DOES A BEGIN WITH? 
by Winifred Bromhall. $2.50 by Nancy Dingman Watson. $3.00 
THE PRINCESS AND THE WHEN IS TOMORROW? 
WOODCUTTER’S DAUGHTER by Nancy Dingman Watson. $2.75 
by Winifred Bromhall. $2.50 
WHOSE BIRTHDAY IS IT? ; 
PETUNIA by Nancy Dingman Watson. $2.50 
by Roger Duvoisin. $2.50 3 ¥ AND THE 
PETUNIA AND THE SONG SUMMER DANCE CAMP 
by Roger Duvoisin. $2.50 by Regina J. Woody. $2.50 
Send for free catalog 
ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher, 501 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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“Acceptance of an advertisement by SCHOOL LIBRARIES does not im- 
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School Libraries is published four times a year, during the months of January, March, May, and 
October, by the American Association of School Librarians. Entered as second-class matter at the post 
‘ office at Chicago, Illinois. Additional entry at Birmingham, Alabama. 

The payment of annual membership dues entitles a member of American Association of School 
Librarians to receive the four issues of School Libraries during the year for which dues are paid, beginning 
with the October issue and ending with the May issue. Of each membership fee, $.75 is for School Libraries. 


Publication office, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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MAURICE SENDAK 


VERY FAR AWAY. In a hilarious 
story and gay pictures the author- 
artist of KeEnny’s WiNpow tells how 
Martin and the horse, the cat and 
the sparrow went Very Far Away 
for an hour and a half — and were 
glad to return. 

Ages 4-8. April. $2.00 


RAYMOND F. YATES 


THE BOY’S BOOK OF TOOLS. The 
long-needed, complete introductory 
guide to the basic tools used in the 
home and school workshop. With 75 
photographs and diagrams. 

Ages 10 up. $2.50 


MARY CHALMERS 


KEVIN. Another of the absurdly 
matter-of-fact stories that have 
brought such popularity to the 
author-artist of Come ror A WALK 
witH ME and A CuristMAs Story. 
The story and colored pictures re- 
late the adventures of Kevin Rab- 
bit. Ages 3-6. $1.50 

Cloth library edition $2.00 


DEAR GARBAGE MAN. Illustrated 
by MARGARET BLOY GRAHAM. 
The author and artist of Harry THE 
Dirty Doe join in the merry story 
of Stan, the new garbage man who 
just couldn’t bear to throw anything 
away. Ages 4-8. $2.00 

Cloth library edition $2.75 
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FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


SPRING 1957 


MARY STOLZ 


BECAUSE OF MADELINE. The ar- 
rival of defiant, non-conforming 
Madeline at Bramley school causes 
change and thought in many lives. 
“The most outstanding writer of 
teen age novels today.” —Horn Book. 

Ages 12 up. $2.75 


JEAN LEE LATHAM 


THIS DEAR-BOUGHT LAND. IIlus- 
trated by JACOB LANDAU. The 
story of a boy’s growing into man- 
hood in Capt. John Smith’s James- 
town colony, by the 1955 Newbery 
Award winner. Ages 12 up. $2.75 


MILLICENT SELSAM 


SEE THROUGH THE JUNGLE. Illus- 
trated by WINIFRED LUBELL, Excit- 
ing exploration of the South Amer- 
ican rain forest, uniform with SEE 
THROUGH THE SEA and SEE THROUGH 
THE Forest. Ages 7-1]. $2.50 


CROCKETT JOHNSON 


TIME FOR SPRING. The author- 
artist of HAROLD’s Farry TALE tells 
and illustrates the story of Irene, 
who was glad to see the spring, but 
sorry to lose the snowman who was 
such fun after winter’s last snow- 
fall. Ages 4-8. $1.50 

Cloth library edition $2.00 


TOMI UNGERER 


THE MELLOPS GO FLYING. IIlus- 

trated by the author. A lovable and 

happy family of French pigs build 

an airplane and fly away on a won- 
derfully funny adventure. 

Ages 4-8. $2.00 

Cloth library edition $2.75 
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NOTES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


AASL’s business continued as usual 
at Midwinter, in spite of the many 
problems arising from ALA’s reorgan- 
and dis- 
cussions of the 
Fields of Respon- 
sibility. Officers 
and members 
our division felt 
that we accom- 
plished much 
during the ses- 
sion; AASL com- 
mittees reported 
progress on issues 


ization 


ol 


of vital concern 
to us as school 
librarians. At out 


Business Meeting, 
it was apparent 
to all that a real- 
ly impressive 
amount of work 
had been done— 
and that with 
fine professional 
spirit and en- 


. thusiasm. I for one was proud of what 


I saw and heard of AASL that week. 
We were all encouraged by the 
news of ALA’s grant of $5,000 for our 
Standards study. The appropriation 
permitted our committee to resume 
work, and they decided to concentrate 
on description of “best practices” in 
school libraries throughout the na- 
tion—in various types of schools and 
at all levels. The study, which should 
be published in 1958, will in- 
clude the much needed statistical ma- 
terial or “standards” that was a val- 
uable part of the earlier volume. 
Simultaneously with AASL’s stand- 
ards study, NEA is embarking on a 
special research study of the status 
and services the school librarian. 
Your president has already appointed 
an AASL committee to serve in an 
capacity for the NEA staff. 
The study, to be published by NEA, 
is under the direct supervision of Dr. 


also 


of 
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DR. LILLIAN BATCHELOR 


President, 


Sam Lambert and his assistant, Dr. 
Glen Robinson, of the NEA Research 
Division. 

We have other 
reasons to be 
pleased with our 
relationships with 
educational 
zroups. The Joint 
NEA-ALA Com- 
mittee requested 
that AASL be in- 


volved in plan- 
ning NEA Cen- 
tennial Seminars 
this spring. We 
have, therefore, 
worked with 
NEA _ personnel 


on a seminar on 
neading which 
will probably be 
held at Yale Uni- 
versity. Your pres- 
ident has _ also 
been invited to 
serve on the Phil- 
adelphia Advisory Committee for the 
NEA Centennial Convention being 
held in that city next July. I believe 
AASL members will be glad to know 
of these contacts with NEA. 
Another bit of good news has to 
do with our exhibits and consultant 
services at educational conferences. 
Within the next five months, AASL 
will exhibit at national conventions, 
namely AASA, ASCD, NASSP, DESP, 
NCCT, and NEA. At all of these we 
have either arranged a school library 
program or are actively participating 
in programs already planned. Our 
presence at meetings of this sort en- 
ables us to give advice and assistance 
to school people who need our help 
on library problems, and it also pro- 
vides us a fine opportunity to in- 
terpret the roule that the school 
library plays in the modern school. 
I think we are all in agreement re- 
garding the necessity of establishing 
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and cementing good professional re- 
lationships with other groups, and 
this is one very effective way of dong 
t. Next year we plan to include Eng- 
lish teachers, social studies and science 
teachers at their annual conferences. 
Our search for a permanent execu- 
tive secretary continues and the Board 
of Directors interviewed several can- 
didates at Midwinter. We are en- 
deavoring to find the best possible 
person for this key position, so im- 
portant to the strength and stability 
of AASL, It is no easy job to find 
such a person but we have high hopes. 
The new appointment may ‘be made 
in time for the Kansas City meeting. 

You must be there to meet her! 
LILLIAN L. BATCHELOR 


President, AASL 





“The practice of accepting dona- 
tions of books is discouraged. If books 
are accepted, they will be added to 
the library only if they mect certain 
standards based on format and suit- 
ability. ”"—Arlington County, 
Virginia. 









@ SAVE MONEY ON THE 
PURCHASE PRICE 


@ SAVE TIME MAKING SELECTIONS © 
© SAVE TIME MAKING ORDERS 


NEW 
by FAVORITE AUTHORS 
NOW BEING OFFERED 


. 
Join THE BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND 


PREBOUND BOOK CLUB TODAY 


1957 SELECTIONS 


SEND FOR LITERATURE 
Manufacturers of 


**BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND"’ PREBOUND BOOKS 


Jacksonville, Ilinois 





Cover Page 


Leaders of the Evaluation Committee 
choose books for Baltimore County School 
Libraries. From left to right: Mrs. Eatha 
Zendt, Mrs. Wylda Gordon, Miss Iven 
Case, Mrs. Frances Parish, Mrs. Marion 
Stoer. 











The basic policy for book selection 
is: ““To select the best in print on 
topics of interest to and within the 
comprehension of boys and girls . . 5 
to judge each book on its own merits; 
to think of it in relation to the col 
lection as a whole, and in relation to 
the public for whom it is intended.” 


—The Carnegie Library of Pitts 
burgh. 

“The basic responsibility for the 
selection of library materials rests 


with the professional staffs of individ- 
ual schools.”—Bakersfield, California. 





FOREIGN 
CHILDRENS BOOKS 


(in their original language) 


e SELECTED BY LIBRARIANS EXPERT 
IN THIS FIELD. 

e@ FOR SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARY 
USE. 


e SOLD IN SPECIAL PACKAGES FOR 
THE LIBRARIAN’S CONVENIENCE. 


e@ BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
APPEALING TO ALL CHILDREN 
AND ADULTS ALIKE. 


e@ INVALUABLE TO STUDENTS OF 
LANGUAGES. 


For new catalog write to: 


PACKAGE LIBRARY OF FOREIGN 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
69-41 Groton Street 
Forest Hills 75, N. Y. 


A PROJECT SPONSORED 
BY A.L. A. 
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BOOK SELECTION PRACTICES IN THE NATION’S 
SCHOOLS 


ELIZABETH HODGES, Supervisor of Library Services 
Board of Education, Towson, Maryland 


During the school year 1953-54, 
over nine million books costing ap- 
proximately eighteen million dollars 
were added to the school libraries of 
the nation. What evidence is there 
that these books were wisely chosen, 
what proof that this huge public fund 
was well spent? What are the leaders 
in the school library field doing to 
make sure that the boys and girls of 
America are getting from this invest- 
ment the books best suited to their 
needs? 

To find answers to these questions, 
61 state and local school library super- 
visors throughout the country were 
asked to report on book selection 
practices in their communities. Forty- 
one questionnaires from 23 states were 
returned, along with much _ supple- 
mentary material amplifying the in- 
formation given on the check sheets. 
Analysis of the returns showed such 
a wide variation of opinion and prac- 


+ tice that it was difficult to discover a 


pattern in the procedures reported. 
By far the most significant informa- 
tion was found in the statements of 
policy and practice returned with the 
questionnaires. The following sum- 
mary of the survey is based on both 


? types of material. 


Do Schools Generally Buy Library 
Books According to a Carefully 
Developed Plan? 


More than half of the supervisors 
reported that they had no written 


; statement of policy to serve as a guide 


for the selection of books in their 
school libraries. Some replies indi- 
cated that selection policies had been 
written out for elementary schools 
but not for high schools—the impli- 
cation being that there are few trained 


’ librarians in elementary schools to as- 


sume responsibility for book selection. 
Wherever selection policies existed, 
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they had been formulated by groups 
of teachers, librarians, and adminis- 
trators, usually with the guidance of 
the school library supervisor. 

The statements of policy submitted 
had obviously been developed after 
careful consideration of all aspects of 
the problem. In general, they gave the 
purposes of book selection, designated 
the group responsible for the task, 
and stated administrative position on 
such matters as types of books to be 
purchased, controversial materials, 
and gift books. 

The excellence of the policy state- 
ments suggests that they have con- 
tributed significantly to the develop- 
ment of well rounded book collections 
and to the professional growth of 
those who have served on policy mak- 
ing committees. In addition, they have 
undoubtedly strengthened the librar- 
ians’ position in dealing with censor- 
ship, pressure groups, and misguided 
benefactors. 


Who Selects the Books Bought 
For School Libraries? 


Three points on which opinion was 
virtually unanimous were these: (1) 
Each school should be free to choose 
its own library books; (2) the widest 
possible participation in book selec- 
tion should be encouraged; (3) and 
the school library supervisor should 
give assistance in improving and co- 
ordinating book selection. Children, 
parents, and public librarians—as 
well as school librarians and teachers 
—were mentioned frequently as par- 
ticipants in the process of selecting 
school library books. 

Evidently, the right people—those 
who will use the books—are helping 
to build school library collections. No 
one subscribed to the idea that book 
selection should be a one-man job; 
but all stressed the need for advisory 
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service and coordination from a cen- 
tral source. 


What Are School Library Super- 
visors Doing to Raise the Level 
of Book Selection? 


Many excellent practices are being 
encouraged by school library super- 
visors. Mentioned most often were the 
efforts of supervisors to stimulate the 
use of approved bibliographies as the 
basis for book selection. ‘Twenty-one 
supervisors stated the lists of books 
approved for purchase by their 
schools are prepared locally; others 
expressed the opinion that the many 
excellent professional lists are prefer- 
able, since the latter give a wider 
choice and are more easily kept 
up-to-date than lists made for a par- 
ticular community. A further objec- 
tion to local lists was that the time 
and money spent on them could not 
be justified. However, the supervisors 
reported two to one that they ap- 
proved lists of recommended current 
books, sent from the central office as 
guides to schools wishing to buy new 
books not yet included in the stand- 
ard lists. 

Mentioned as being particularly 
satisfactory selection aids were the 
CHILDREN’S CATALOG the 
STANDARD CATALOG FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES, the 
ALA BASIC BOOK COLLEC 
TIONS, JUNIOR LIBRARIES, the 
HORN BOOK, the BOOKLIST, and 
th BULLETIN OF THE CHIL- 
DREN’S BOOK CENTER (Chicago). 
Also recommended were the appraisals 
in the bibliographies published by the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, The Association for Childhood 
Education International, and _ the 
Child Study Association of America. 
The Kirkus service, the BOOK RE- 
VIEW DIGEST, JUNIOR REVIEW- 
ERS, and current periodicals were 
also recommended. 

Central collections of library books, 
available to all who wish to use them, 
are maintained by most of the super- 
March 
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visors reporting; traveling book col- 
lections, special exhibits, and book 
fairs were recommended by many as 
devices for making books available 
for examination to those preparing 
book orders. 

The value of book selection com- 
mittees was stressed in many reports. 
Such committees, composed usually of 
librarians and teachers, share with the 
supervisor the responsibility for form- 
ulating selection policies, preparing 
lists of recommended books, and 


. . . ~ . 
raising the level of book selection 


practices. Growth of members in abil- 
ity to form independent judgments 
was mentioned as a by-product of 
committee meetings. It is also inter- 
esting to note that in several com- 
munities these committees meet on 
school time, and that in some cities 
there is close coordination between 
school and public library groups in 
the work of book selection. 

School library supervisors spend 
much of their time advising schools 
on problems of book selection. They 
study the curriculum, work with 
teachers, evaluate book collections— 
all with the purpose of helping each 
school to develop a book collection 
suited to its needs. 

It is obvious that school library 
supervisors have accepted the respon- 
sibility for helping schools to build 
good book collections and that they 
are promoting many practices de- 
signed to encourage intelligent book 
selection. 


What Are Some of the Special 
Problems of Book Selection? 


High on the list of special prob- 
lems mentioned by those reporting 
was the failure of librarians to read 
as widely as they should. Suggestions 
for encouraging librarians to read in- 
cluded formation of selection com- 
mittees, attendance at book discus- 
sion meetings, and permission to ex- 
amine central book collections on 
school time. 

The difficulty of finding books to 
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BOZY AND ALL THE 
CHILDREN 


Story and Pictures by Dorothy Ivens 
Drawing from Bozy and All the Children 


No pet had ever before been able to stand the 
commotion of this wonderful town just bulg- 
ing with children. But Bozy did—and what 
a fine reward he had! Ages 4-7 $2.00 


ANNIE’S SPENDING 
SPREE 


By Nancy Dingman Watson 
Illustrated by Aldren A. Watson 


Annie’s birthday dollar taught her all about 
pennies and nickels and dimes and quarters— 
and all the fascinating things she could buy 
with them. Ages 3-6 $2.50 


BIANCO AND THE 
NEW WORLD 


Story and Pictures by Tony Palazzo 


A little white burro and his poor master, 
newly come from Sicily, make friends with a 
temperamental circus horse, and find happi- 
ness in this brave New World. Ages 4-7 $2.75 


DANCING CLOUD 


By Mary and Conrad Buff 


This vivid, authentic story of the daily life 
of a Navajo Indian boy, written by a couple 
who have lived among Navajos, is reissued 
with magnificent new pictures. Ages 7-10 $3.00 


THAT JUD! 


By Elspeth Bragdon 

Illustrated by Georges Schreiber 

Feeling lonely and unwanted, twelve-year-old 
Jud gets into trouble until an act of courage 
wins him the confidence and affection of a 
whole Maine fishing village. Ages 9-12 $2.50 
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FOLLOW MY LEADER 


By James B. Garfield 

Illustrated by Robert Greiner 

An eleven-year-old boy, blinded by an acc 
dent, recovers a normal, happy life, with the 
help of his family, friends, and his beautiful 
guide dog, Leader. Ages 9-12 $2.75 


THE LITTLE RED 
SCHOOLHOUSE 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 

Illustrated by Dorothy Bayley Morse 

A delightful story of how boys and girls in a 
little modern New Hampshire village school 
bring a whole community into their interests 
and activities. Ages 10-13 $2.50 


ELEPHANT BRIDGE 


By Jeffrey Potter 

Illustrated by Roberta Moynihan 

A Burmese boy, too young to go to war, runs 
away. When he is lost and lonely an elephant 
herd adopts him and helps him to realize 
his own capability. Ages 10-15 $2.50 


THE HUNDRED AND 
ONE DALMATIANS 


By Dodie Smith 

Illustrated by Janet and Anne 
Grahame-Johnstone 

The thrilling rescue by a pair of Dalmatians 
of their own and other people’s puppies stolen 
by a heartless woman who wants a coat of Dal- 
matian fur. Glorious fun! All ages $2.75 


Send for complete list of all Viking Junior 
Books for Spring. 


THE VIKING PRESS 
625 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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meet curriculum needs was frequent- 
lv mentioned also. In this connection, 
the importance of selecting books 
suited to the reading abilities of the 
pupils who will use them, and at the 
same time interesting enough to be 
read with enjoyment, was stressed. A 
thorough knowledge of the school 
program and the enlistment of help 
from teachers were recommended as 
partial solutions. 

Several replies emphasized the im- 
portance of building good total col- 
lections, incorporating the best of the 
older books with new materials and 
maintaining a balance between recre- 
ational and_ study-type materials. 
Ways of accomplishing this task were 
suggested: comparing the library’s 
holdings with recommended percent- 
ages; surveying inventory reports for 
weak spots; checking basic lists for 
omissions; and giving constant atten- 
tion to children’s interests and school 
needs. 

The matter of censorship appeared 
less serious than might have been ex- 
pected, only 17 replies having noted 
this as a problem. Wherever attacks 
on materials were reported, they were 
directed at books on communism, 
race, sex education, and religion. A 
clear statement of policy on the pur- 
chase of books on controversial sub- 
jects was recommended as a safeguard 
against such attacks. 

“How can librarians know that the 
physical format of a book is satis- 
factory if they have to buy sight un- 
seen?” asked several supervisors. At- 
tention to notes on format, now in- 
cluded in JUNIOR LIBRARIES re- 
views, to some extent in the CHIL- 
DREN’S CATALOG, and in many 
publishers’ catalogs, was recommend- 
ed; also, provision for the examina- 
tion of as many books as possible in 
advance of purchase. One report men- 
tioned the very helpful articles on 
bindings carried in the November, 
1956, issue of JUNIOR LIBRARIES. 
Discussions of such matters as kinds 
of sewing, publishers’ reinforced li- 
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brary bindings, and the pros and cons 
of prebinding are clear and informa- 
tive. 

In some areas, it was reported, pub- 
lishers and jobbers are allowed to dis- 
play unsuitable materials at meetings 
of parents and teachers; in others, 
mediocre books are actually sold to 
children at hastily organized book 
fairs in schools. Constant efforts to 
gain administrative cooperation in 
controlling these practices were held 
to be the responsibility of librarians 
and library supervisors. 

Closely related to the problem of 
displays was that of publishers’ rep- 
resentatives visiting schools. The su- 
pervisors reported two to one that 
they welcomed book men in their of- 
fices, but encouraged school visits 
only by invitation. Some supervisors 
stated that busy teachers and inex- 
perienced librarians sometimes buy 
inferior materials because they are 
represented as “bargains.” 

Though thoroughly unscientific 
and far from complete, this study of 
book selection practices has uncovered 
many interesting facts and opinions. 
It is heartening to know that the 
problems of book selection are being 
attacked with vigor in so many school 
communities. The winners in the 
campaign will be the boys and girls 
who use their school libraries. 





The difference between selection 
and censorship is that: “Selection be- 
gins with a presumption in favor of 
liberty of thought; censorship, with 
a presumption in favor of thought 
control, Selection’s approach to the 
book is positive, seeking its values in 
the book as a book, and in the book 
as a whole. Censorship’s approach 
seeks to protect—not the right—but 
the reader himself from the fancied 
effects of his reading. The selector 
has: faith in the intelligence of the 
reader, the censor has faith only in 
his own.”—Lester Asheim, in NOT 
CENSORSHIP BUT SELECTION. 


— 
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By Jean Merritt. Pictures in color by CED 
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THE HAPPY LION ROARS his big brother win the song-swapping qa tr 
By Louise Fatio. Pictures in color by Roger Du- contest. Ages 6-10. 7% x 97%, 32 pages. lec 
voisin. In his latest adventure the famous, but February. $2.25, regular cloth edition. se ec! 
lonely, Happy Lion is befriended by the most Beau- $2.75, special library edition. admi 
tiful Lioness in the world. Ages 4-8. 8x10, 32 pages. suse’ 
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CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS STATE THEIR BOOK 
SELECTION POLICIES 


How One State Achieved This Objective 


In May, 1956, the Book Selection 
Policy Committee of the School 
Library Association of California, 
Northern Section, issued a_ booklet 
titled THE SELECTION OF 
SCHOOL LIBRARY MATERIALS: 


A GUIDE TO THE FORMULA- 
TION OF POLICIES AND PRO- 
CEDURES. Its authors said of it: 


“This booklet does not pretend to be 
a treatise on the subject of book 
selection; rather, it offers to school 
administrators ideas, examples, and 
suggestions as to form and content for 
a written statement of book selection 
policy for their own districts.” 

The excellent suggestions following 
this statement serve the dual purpose 
of encouraging local school districts 
to formulate their own policies and of 
providing practical help for the un- 
dertaking. Gathered together in con- 
venient form are a suggested outline 
of contents for a statement of policy; 
sample statements from several school 
districts; a summary of California 
school laws related to the selection of 
materials; several general articles on 
book selection; and a bibliography. 
The booklet carries the endorsement 
of the Public Relations Advisory 
Panel of the California Teachers As- 
sociation and of the School Library 
\ssociation of California. 

The following material is quoted 
from the bulletin: 

The Value of a Statement of Policy 
and Procedure 

There are many reasons why a 
school district should have a written 
statement detailing a clearly defined 
procedure for the selection of library 
materials. 

1) A written statement will make 
it easier for all school personnel— 
teachers, librarians, principals, super- 
visors, superintendents and members 
of the Governing Board—to be fully 
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informed on the specific book selec- 
tion practices of the district. 

2) The responsibilities of partici- 
pating individuals and the limits of 
their responsibilities will be explicitly 
stated. 

3) If criteria are clearly detailed, 
and techniques for applying them are 
clearly set forth, those persons re- 
sponsible for doing the actual selec- 
tion will do a thorough and efficient 
job. Written criteria will serve as a 
basis for common agreement for those 
responsible for the selection of ma- 
terial. 

4) The materials selected by such 
criteria and procedures will be better 
and more useful. 

5) A written statement of policies 
and procedures is an aid in keeping 
the community informed on the selec- 
tion of library materials. The confi- 
dence of the community in its schools 
will be increased by the knowledge 
of the thorough and reasoned philos- 
ophies and procedures underlying the 
selection of materials for its school 
libraries. 

Suggested Contents for a Statement 
of Book Selection Policy 

On the local level, a statement of 
book selection policy should include: 

1) A statement of the philosophy 
of book selection for school libraries 
such as is given in the SCHOOL 
LIBRARY BILL OF RIGHTS of the 
American Association of School Li- 
brarians, or the BOOK SELECTION 
POLICY (Tentative) of the School 
Library Association of California, 
Northern Section. 

2) A statement that the Governing 
Board of the district is legally. re- 
sponsible for the selection of library 
materials. 

3) A statement detailing the dele- 
gation of this responsibility to pro- 
fessionally trained personnel. 
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4) An outline of the procedures 
and criteria to be applied throughout 
the school or district in selecting 
library materials. 

5) A routine procedure for hand- 
ling library materials that may be 
questioned by individuals or groups 
within the community. 

As community support of such a 
policy is vital, it is recommended that 
community representatives, as well as 
librarians, teachers and administrators 
participate in all stages of the draft- 
ing of such a policy, and that full 
publicity in all possible media be 
utilized in gaining widespread knowl- 
edge of and support for the program. 

Following these general suggestions 
are statements of policy from ten 
school and college districts. Excerpts 
from these statements will serve to 
show the high quality of the work 
done by the policy committees. 


Suggested Procedure for Book 
Selection for Libraries Within 
the Individual School 


the Mt. Diablo, California, 
Unified School District) 

Book selection for school libraries 
is a specialized field. The book col- 
lection of a school is selected to im- 
plement the curriculum and _ to 
further the development of children 
and young people intellectually, 
socially and spiritually. The selection 
and screening of books for school 
libraries. must rest in the hands of 
those who know the course of study, 
the methods of teaching, and the abil- 
ity and maturity of the children in 
the school in which the books are to 
be used. 

Ultimate responsibility for selec- 
tion legally rests with the Board of 
Education. Book selection within the 
school should be handled jointly by 
the librarian and the principal. Re- 
sponsibility for final decision within 
each school rests with the building 
principal. Assistance by curriculum 
consultants, faculty or faculty repre- 
sentatives, students, etc., should be at 
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the discretion of the principal. 

Personal knowledge of the books 
recommended for purchase by staff 
members requesting them is recog: 
nized as highly desirable. 

Reputable lists are helpful in selec 
tion, but are never the final author- 
ity. A minimum basic list for new 
elementary, intermediate, and high 
school is suggested. 


Criteria Governing Final Reconsid- 
eration by the Librarian of All 
Books Added to the Collection, 

Either by Purchase or by Gift 

(From the Pittsburg, California, Uni- 

fied School District) 


1. Is the book needed by this school? 
2. Is it the best of its kind available? 
3. Does it fit into or enrich our 


course of study? 

4. Are its substance and format suit- 
able for the grade for which it is 
to be used? 

5. Does it have literary merit? 

6. Will it appeal to the children or 

youth for whom it is intended? 

Does it appear on one or more of 

the approved lists or reviewing 

media? 

8. Does it fulfill the responsibility 
of the school library as expressed 
in the SCHOOL LIBRARY BILL 
OF RIGHTS? 

Procedures for Handling 
Questioned or Challenged Materials 
(from the Tamalpais, California, 
Union High School Distrcit) 

The suitability of particular books 

or other materials may be questioned. 
Such cases shall be handled by the fol- 
lowing procedure: 
1. All criticism shall be presented in 
writing and shall include the 
author, title, publisher, page num- 
ber of each item to which objec 
tion is being made, the reasons for 
the objections, and signature. 

The material in question shall be 

reviewed by a Board of five per- 

sons composed of certificated em- 
ployees of the school district and 
Continued on Page 21 
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Only $8.00 For Six Volumes! 


The 1957 Reference Shelf 


Key to News of the Day 








Now is the time to enter your subscription to the six volumes in the 
1957 Reference Shelf. They will be mailed separately, as published during 
the year. The cost is only $8.00, a saving of $4.00 over the $2.00 each price. 

Because the Reference Shelf is such an outstanding bargain—and _ be- 
cause it is timely material, keyed to news of the day—it is appearing on more 
and more library shelves throughout the country. In 1956, the following 
newsworthy titles appeared. They may be ordered at $2.00: Juvenile Delin- 
quency, The Government and the Farmer, The Middle East in the Cold 
War, Immigration and the U. S., and Community Planning. 


For 1957 the Editors Are Planning Titles On: 





e France in Crisis e The American Indian 
e The American Highways © Rep. American Speeches: ’56-57 
e NUEA High School Debate Topic for 1957-58 
(In 1956 this topic was THE GOVERNMENT AND THE FARMER; 
the 1957 topic has not yet been chosen.) 


The sixth title for 1957 is not yet definite. 

The Reference Shelf is carefully edited to reflect all opinions and to 
provide an outline of the history or background of each issue. Every book 
(measuring 514” x 77%” and averaging about 200 pages) is a collection of 
articles and speeches by leading statesmen, responsible journalists, and men 
who specialize in the topic being analyzed. Recent authors: 


President Eisenhower Gamal Abdel Nasser Jacob K. Javits 
Adlai E. Stevenson Walter Lippmann Ezra Taft Benson 
Herbert H. Lehman Hanson W. Baldwin 


. and many others 


ORDER THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
FROM: 950 University Avenue, New York 52, N. Y. 
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News of LIPPINCOTT Books 


AGES 3-6 


MR. CHARLIE’S CAMPING TRIP 


By EDITH THACHER HURD. Pictures by Clement 
Hurd. Mr. Charlie, who managed a gas station 
last year, now takes a jolly vacation in the 
mountains with Mrs. Charlie. 7x 81/4, 32 pp. Side- 
sewn, reinforced binding. Feb. 27. $2.00 


THE TALE OF TINY TUTAK 
By HANNA WIIG. Illustrated in color by Svein 
Skauge. This little book, which fits nicely into a 
small reader’s hands, tells the adventures of a 
brave Eskimo boy. 4 x 5%, 32 pp. 
March 13. 


AGES 6-10 


THREE PROMISES TO YOU 


By MUNRO LEAF. A clear, easy-to-read descrip- 
tion of what the United Nations is about, and 
the three promises it made. Many delightful 
drawings by Mr. Leaf. 8% x 6%, 48 pp. Side- 
sewn, reinforced binding. Feb. 27. $2.00 


HELLO, MRS. PIGGLE-WIGGLE 


By BETTY MacDONALD. Pictures by Hilary 
Knight. Mrs. Piggle-Wiggle offers five hilarious 
new cures for difficult youngsters. Many pictures 
by the artist who created Eloise. 53% x8, 128 pp. 

March 13. $2.50 


AGES 8-10 


THE RIVER'S JOURNEY 


By ANNE MARIE JAUSS. Pictures on every page 
trace the river from its beginning to the sea. Text 
describes the river's uses. 7 x 8%, 48 pp. Side- 
sewn, reinforced binding. March 13. $2.25 


AGES 8-12 


THE HONEST DOLLAR 


By DOROTHY SIMPSON. Pictures by Dorothy 
Bayley Morse. This new Maine island story by 
the author of Island in the Bay tells how Janie 
worked to achieve her secret ambition. 5% x 8, 
192 pp. Feb. 27. $2.75 


CHILDREN OF LIGHT 


By KATHERINE WIGMORE EYRE. Illustrated by 
Artur Marokvia. A moving and exciting story 
based on the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
in a desert cave. 6 x 8%, 128 pp. 

April 24. 


$1.25 


$2.75 


CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH’S PAGE 


By MARION NESBITT. Illustrated by Douglas 
Gorsline. The founding of Jamestown 350 years 
ago, as seen through the eyes of ten-year-old 
Samuel Collier. 6 x 8%, 96 pp. March 13. $2.50 


All books are cloth bound J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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AGES 12-16 


THE ISLANDS OF HAWAII 


By BRADFORD SMITH. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs. A vivid account of the history, geogra- 
phy and people of the Islands by an author who 
knows them well. 6x 8%, 128 pp. Mar, 13. $2.75 


THE LAND AND PEOPLE 
OF BELGIUM 
By DOROTHY LODER. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs. The newest addition to the Portraits of 
the Nations series introduces young readers to 
a small but ancient and heroic land. 6 x 8%, 








128 pp. April 24. $2.75 
Revised Editions 
TELEVISION STORY 
by John J. Floherty Illus. $3.00 


AVIATION FROM THE GROUND UP 


by John J. Floherty Illus. $3.00 


FLOWING GOLD 


by John J. Floherty 


Illus. $3.50 


GAMES AND STUNTS 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
by William P. Young 


and Horace J. Gardner $2.50 


YEAR-ROUND PARTY BOOK 
by William P. Young 


and Horace J. Gardner $2.50 


101 THINGS FOR CHILDREN TO DO 


by L. B. and A. C. Horth $2.00 
YOUR FORESTS 
by Martha Bensley Bruere Illus. $3.50 
EVERYBODY'S WEATHER 
by Joseph Gaer illus. $3.50 
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California Schools 
Continued from Page 18 


lay persons interested in school 
problem. This review board shall 
be selected by District Superin- 
tendent subject to the approval of 
the Board of Trustees. The ma- 
terial shall be considered with the 
specific objections in mind. The 
report of this board shall be com- 
pleted as rapidly as possible and 
submitted directly to the District 
Superintendent. 

§. The review of questioned ma- 
terials shall be treated objectively 
and as an important matter. Every 
effort shall be made to meet with 
those persons or groups question- 
ing school materials to consider 
their objections. The best inter- 


ests of the students, the commu- 


nity, the school, and the curricu- 

lum shall be paramount consider- 

ations. 

The committee responsible for this 
booklet was headed by Miss Jessie 
Boyd, Director of Libraries, Oakland 
Public Schools, Oakland, California. 
Miss Boyd and her associates have 
performed a valuable service to the 
schools of California and have set an 
example of leadership which other 
library groups would do well to fol- 
low. 


“A statement of book selection 
policies and procedures in each school 
district is a necessity today. It will 
reflect the sound educational philos- 
ophy of our public education system 
in the field of curriculum materials.” 

—School Library Association 
of California 


BOOK SELECTION POLICIES IN THE PITTSBURGH 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


MISS AGNES KRARUP, Director, School Library Services 
The Board of Public Education, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


In 1951 during a series of profes- 
sional meetings on book selection 
policies of the various departments of 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, one 
program was scheduled for the Pitts- 
burgh public school libraries. To as- 
sist the Director in the panel presen- 
tation, Miss ‘Thusnelda Schmidt, 
librarian, Colfax Elementary School, 
and Miss Mary Fornwalt, librarian at 
that time of Langley Junior-Senior 
High School, called in. The 
policies outlined at that meeting were 
formulated by examining what we 
actually do in our day to day selec- 
tion practices, by stating what prin- 
ciples were behind these practices, 
and by checking with our colleagues 
as to their agreement with what we 
intended to say. The substance was 
later set down to be used as reference 
in the future by all of our librarians 
and for inclusion in our MANUAL 
OF ROUTINES. 

Any statement of book selection 


were 
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policies derives a great deal from the 
entire professional experience and 
philosophy of librarians everywhere. 
This one makes no pretense of orig- 
inality; it is merely a description of 
the practices that guide the commit- 
tees of librarians delegated by the 
Board of Education to select books for 
the public school libraries of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

As book selection policies must be 
related to the function of the library 
and as the primary function of a 
school library is to give service to 
teachers and pupils in reference and 
supplementary materials, our first 
policy is that we select from available 
funds those materials which will meet 
the demands of the curriculum, and 
by curriculum is meant not just the 
course of study but all experiences 
provided by the school for children. 
Those materials include non-fiction 
and fiction; novels for book reports 

Continued on Page 24 
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EDITORIAL 


Choosing books or children and 
young people is a grave responsi- 
bility. Those who accept it should 
accept also the obligation to pre- 
pare themselves as fully as possible 
for discharging the task well. May 
Hill Arbuthnot, in CHILDREN 
AND BOOKS, says that we adults 
who choose books for children 
“must know hundreds of books in 
many fields and their virtues and 
limitations, but we must know also 
the children for whom they are in- 
tended—their interests and needs.” 

Obviously, the kind of back- 
ground implied in this statement 
does not come by accident, but 
only through wide reading and 
long experience in bringing books 
and young readers together. In the 
following pages, leaders in the 
school library field contribute 
ideas for raising the level of book 
selection to bring book collections 
more in line with the American 
Library Association ideal of: “The 
best reading for the largest num- 
ber at the least cost.” 

To those who cultivate the art 
of book selection, the rewards are 
rich. Mary B. Silva, in an article 
on selecting books for elementary 
schools, puts it this way: “There 
is an indefinable quality, a kind 
of wondrous magic, inherent in the 
art of selecting books for children. 
For book selection is an art, as 
creative and rewarding as any of 
the more recognized arts. A book, 
chosen wisely and well and intro- 
duced to a prospective reader at 
the opportune time, can be with- 
out limits in its worth. The satis- 
faction to the selector in initiating 
this process is beyond measure.” 


Elizabeth Hodge 

































Major emphasis is placed on evaluation and material, 
in School Library Practice, Louisiana State ary Sch, 
left above, Librarian of the University Labogi and § 
practice students: Miss Marjorie Landry, Mh Kline, 










SCHOOL LIBRILL. ( 


School libraries are concerned with genfunders 


with the preservation of these freedomh the 


sponsible citizens. To this end the Amssociat 


the Library Bill of Rights of the Ameriifry As 


sponsibility of the school library is: 


To provide materials that will eifsuppo 
consideration the varied interestss, and 
served 
To provide materials that will stihrowth 
appreciation, aesthetic values, an@ stand 
To provide a background of infomyhich 
telligent judgments in their daily 
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citizens may develop under guid 











To place principle above personafn and 
selection of materials of the high} in c 
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(Endorsed by the Council of 
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and §materials in the Course in Materials and Methods 
te Urry Sch.ool, Baton Rouge, La. Mrs. Will Daniels 
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and Supervisor of practice work 


_ Mah Kline, and Miss Blanche Compton. 
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merijiry Association and asserts that the re- 


| €nf'support the curriculum, taking into 
‘ests,s, and maturity levels of the pupils 


I stitrowth in factual knowledge, literary 
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nfotyvhich will enable pupils to make in- 
osimfof controversial issues so that young 
damfractice of critical reading and thinking 
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onain and reason above prejudice in the 
ghe@ in order to assure a comprehensive 
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Ten Tests of Sound Book 


Selection Practice 


selection is one of the 


major professional responsibilities 
of the school librarian. How well 
do you meet it? Test yourself by 
these recommendations, made by 


the supervisors who participated in 
the survey. 


. 


~ 


10. 


Do you read—widely, regular- 
ly, critically? 

Do you keep a running file 
of order cards based on your 
own reading, on suggestions 
from and 


teachers students, 


and on needs uncovered by 


use of the library? 


Do you check books by re- 
views from accepted sources? 


Is there a written statement 
of book selection policy for 
your school? 

apply well-defined 
criteria to the books which you 
choose? 


Do you 


Do you select books in relation 
to a well-thought-out plan for 
the development of the total 
collection? 


Do you consider school needs 
and pupil interests and abil- 
ities when choosing books? 
Do you encourage wide par- 
ticipation in book selection? 


Do you examine books before 
buying them, whenever pos- 
sible? 

Do you compare related books 
to see which is preferred? 








Book Selection Policies 
Continued from Page 21 


for English class and for enrichment 
in other fields such as history, home 
economics, science, and _ vocational 
guidance, being important. All cri- 
teria for non-fiction such as accuracy, 
authority of author, interest and im- 
portance of the subject, balance, etc., 
and similarly appropriate criteria for 
fiction are, of course, applied. School 
librarians also have quick access to 
the expert judgment of specialists in 
the subject fields to help in book 
evaluation. We send science books 
to science teachers, art books to art 
teachers, etc., for review. 

Within this general policy, many 
specific decisions must be reached. 

Citizenship—In the second half of 
this century we are especially aware 
of our obligation to supply materials 
which will develop in children an 
appreciation of their nation’s heritage, 
of their own responsibilities as citi- 
zens in a democracy, and of their 
country’s contribution to the United 
Nations. 

Human Relations—Iin the field of 
intercultural relations we seek books 
having the positive values of respect 
for human dignity and of insight into 
many cultural patterns. We avoid 
those which produce negative atti- 
tudes through stereotypes, caricatures, 
epithets, and dialect (except in an 
historical or local setting). 

Growth and Deveiopment of the 
Individual—Since in our society ado- 
lescence is not considered a state of 
complete maturity, it is necessary to 
exercise some censorship in the selec- 
tion of books for high school libraries. 
We expect all books to enlighten, 
rather than to confuse, young people. 
Realism is important to emotional 
maturity, but books with frank pass- 
ages must be completely defensible 
in one or more aspects such as literary 
quality, general moral tone, or truth 
and beauty of spirit. We try to make 
our collections strong in hygiene, 
etiquette, personal appearance and 
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development, and other such aspects 
of self improvement as are of natural 
and absorbing interest to adolescents. 
Spiritual tenets such as human dig- 
nity, man’s yearning for good, his 
belief in a supreme being, and his 
striving toward better -elations with 
his fellow man are reflected through- 
out our collections. Biographies of 
religious men like Roger Williams, 
Albert Sweitzer, and Father Flanagan, 
and compilations of the world’s great 
religious literature are available. No 
books or magazines setting forth pure- 
ly sectarian views are purchased. 

Controversial Issues — Regarding 
controversial subjects, materials giv- 
ing extreme points of view on special, 
political, and economic aarr en are 
avoided. We do not censor ideas,‘ but 
try to purchase books that will give 
an objective, factual presentation ; of 
differing opinions about an _ issype. 
Propaganda in high school books aigd 
pamphlets is useful only if it is to be 
studied and discussed as such. The 
school library Bill of Rights serves as 
our conscience. 


contrary to the educational principles 
of other de partments. Drawing books 
which use either circles and triangles 
or patterns to be copied are not pur- 
chased. Science fiction is rejected if 
the science basic to the story is not 
sound. 

We prefer that factual information 
be presented in informational rather 
than narrative form. Thus we avoid 
science or travel books which are 
sugar-coated and complicated by fic- 
tional characters. We buy vocational 
novels only if the story and its treat- 
ment are good enough to justify pur- 
chase apart from the vocational slant. 

Material may fit the subjects in our 
curriculum and yet not be recom- 
mended for purchase. There may be 
more information on the subject than 
is needed or the treatment may be 
too detailed, special, or technical. ‘The 
book may be college leyel-assuming 
background information or skills our 
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CATHRINE BARR 
On With the Chase 


Humorous, easy-to-remember 
verses give a fresh and lively ap- 
proach to the old cat-chases-mouse 
story. At the finish peace is re- 
stored and the cat and the mouse 
decide to continue living together. 
Pictures in two colors and black 
and white by the author. 7 x 9. 
February 28. Cloth Binding. 32 pp. 

Ages 3-6. $2.00 


OXFORD BOOKS for BOYS and GIRLS 
SPRING 1957 













EDWARD ARDIZZONE 
Tim All Alone 


Mr. Ardizzone’s famous 
Little Tim returns home 
to find no one there. What 
happens to him — on land 
and sea—before he finally 
locates his family makes 
a lively tale. Illustrations 
in four colors and black 
and white by the author. 
7% x 10. March 21. Cloth 











DONALD WORCESTER 
Lone Hunter 
and the Cheyennes 


1a brave attempt to save their camp 
bm an attack by enemy warriors, Lone 
unter and his friend are kidnaped. 
heir well-planned escape makes an ex- 
ting adventure filled with authentic 
dian lore. By the author of Lone 
inter’s Gray Pony. Harper Johnson 
ustrations in two colors and black and 
lite. 594 x 8. March 21. Cloth Binding. 
pp. Ages 7-11. $2.75 











MARGHERITA FANCHIOTTI 
Stories from the Bible 


ly told stories from the Old and New 
ents give a clearly connected back- 
é for Christ’s coming and of His mis- 
Ilustrated in three colors and black 
white by Joan Kiddell-Monroe. 5% x 
March 21. Cloth Binding. 240 pp. 

Ages 8-12. $3.00 


|ROSEMARY SUTCLIFF 


Binding. 48 pp. 


Ages 6-10. $2.75 


CHARLES DOWNING 
Russian Tales 


and Legends 
Tales of Prince Igor and other great fig- 
ures of Russian hergic epic, as well as 
traditional folktales and fairy stories of 
Russia. The Oxford Myths and Legends 
Series. Illustrations in four colors and 
black and white by Joan Kiddell-Monroe. 
5% x 8%. February 28. Cloth Binding. 
232 pp. Ages 8-12. $3.50 


GWENDOLYN BOWERS 
The Lost Dragon 


of Wessex 
In Saxon England at the time of King 
Alfred, 13-year-old Wulf serves at the 
King’s court, voyages to the north coun- 
tries, and fulfills Merlin’s prophecy about 
the lost treasure of King Arthur. Illus- 
trations in black and white by Charles 
Geer. 5% x 8. March 21. Cloth Binding. 
192 pp. Ages 8-12. $3.00 


RONALD WELCH 





















|The Shield Ring 


4§siory of the Vikings, entrenched 
tthe Lake District of England, 
of a boy who fought to pre- 
their shield ring, their de- 
against Norman England. 
and white illustrations by 
Walter Hodges. 5% x 8%. Feb- 
ty 28. Cloth Binding. 224 pp. 
Ages i2up. $3.00 





FORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, INC. = 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 : 


Captain of Dragoons 
This historical novel of the Duke 
of Marlborough’s campaign against 
the French, culminating in the 
Battle of Blenheim, follows the for- 
tunes of young Captain Charles 
Carey, caught in a web of spying 
and intrigue. Jacket by Douglas 
Gorsline. 5% x 8. March 21. Cloth 
Binding. 256 pp. Ages12 up. $3.00 
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Colorful, new 


Golden Books 


for Spring, 1957 


Walt Disney’s OUR FRIEND THE ATOM. For 
young scientists: 125 color pictures by the 
Walt Disney Studio illustrate Heinz Haber’s 
lucid, fascinating history of atomic research 
— from Galileo to Einstein and Fermi. Grades 
5-up. Just published. Goldencraft Library 
Binding $6.65 (net $4.99). 


Walt Disney’s SECRETS OF LIFE. By Ruther- 
ford Platt. The story of the marvels of nature 
— animal, plant, and mineral. With more than 
100 color kodachromes and black-and-white 
drawings. Based on Walt Disney’s latest True- 
Life Adventure film. Grades 5-up. Just pub- 
lished. Goldencraft Library Binding $4.00 
(net $2.99). 


LANDS OF THE BIBLE. By Samuel Terrien. A 
masterfully combined atlas and picture-his- 
tory of the Holy Land, from Old and New 
Testament times to the present. With more 
than 100 full-color photographs, paintings, 
and relief maps. Grades 5-up. April. Golden- 
craft Library Binding $5.32 (net $3.99). 


A new Fun-to-Learn Book: 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. A sprightly quiz- 
and-picture book in full color. Grades 2-3. Just 
published. Goldencraft Library Binding $2.25 
(net $1.69). 


FAVORITE AMERICAN SONGS. Edited by 
Margaret Bradford Boni. Words and music 
for 46 nostalgic American favorites. Delightful 
color pictures on every page. Grades 5-H.S. 
Just published. Goldencraft Library Binding 
$2.92 (net $2.19). 


MY FIRST BOOK ABOUT GOD. Jane Werner 
Watson tells the lovely story of the wonders 
of the universe and its Creator. Color pictures 
by Eloise Wilkin. Washable pages. Grades 
K-1. Just published. Goldencraft Library 
Binding $2.52 (net $1.89). 


DOG, CAT, AND HORSE STORIES. Favorites 
from three Golden Books, collected in one 
giant-sized volume. Crammed with wonderful 
full-color pictures by Rojankovsky. Grades 
4-5. Just published. Goldencraft Library Bind- 
ing $4.25 (net $3.19). 


Walt Disney's PERRI. Big color pictures illus- 
trate the story of Perri, the baby squirrel who 
lives with her family in a hollow tree in the 
forest. Grades 2-3. Coming March. Golden- 
craft Library Binding $2.52 (net $1.89). 


New Golden Nature Guide: 

WEATHER: A Guide to Phenomena and Fore- 
casting. By Herbert S. Zim, Ph.D.; Paul E. 
Lehr, Senior Meteorologist, U.S. Air Force 
Weather Central; and R. Will Burnett, Ph.D. 
An encyclopedia of weather. 300 color pic- 
tures. Grades 5-up. Just published. Golden- 
craft Library Binding $1.95 (net $1.49). 


THE FOUR SEASONS. By William P. Gottlieb. 
50 superb kodachromes and a delightful story 
follow the adventures of Billy and his dog 
through the changing seasons. A big book 
(size 9 5/16 x 1214) for little readers (Grades 
2-4). March. Goldencraft Library Binding 
$2.52 (net $1.89). 


For a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding, write to 
SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Educational Division, 136 West 52nd Street, New York 19 
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students do not yet have. Sometimes 
better material is available: or there 
may be no new material in the books; 
or it may be expensive for what is 
offered. 

A second function of the school 
library is to give reading guidance. 
Unlike the public library, we reach 
all the children and all the young 
people going to public schools and 
we must meet their needs. We, there- 
fore, are not in a position to make 
our policies independently of our bor- 
rowers; we cannot set our standards 
at any arbitrary, perhaps ideal or 
purely literary level, consistent with 
ours or someone else’s notions of what 
children at any given grade level 
should be able to achieve. We must 
rather look realistically at what they 
are indeed capable of achieving. They 
are compelled by law to be in school. 
It is our job to begin improving them 
where they are. 

Therefore, our second policy is that 
we select our materials so as to make 
it possible for school students to grow, 
beginning where they are today. This 
is not the same as acceding to de- 
mand; it does not mean that we sup- 
ply comic books for the comic book 
readers. Comic book readers who 
really read the text are capable of 
reading and are encouraged and ex- 
pected to read something else in our 
school libraries. Others may look at 
pictures in our better publications. It 
does mean that if books with a third 
erade vocabulary are needed in junior 
high schools we shall attempt to find 
some that are suitable for that age 
or if the right psychological climate 
has been built up, we shall even sup- 
ply readers. We prefer to omit many 
mediocre, but popular, books in favor 
of others with no literary quality at 
all if those without literary quality 
have the necessary requisites for im- 
proving reading ability; i.e., mature 
enough interest—simple vocabulary— 
simple sentences. Conversely, it means 
that we must supply materials both 
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in subject matter and in treatment 
which will challenge our best and 
most mature readers, such as the 
classics, books about the great figures 
and important ideas of the ages, and 
those about the burning issues of 
today. 

As part of reading guidance also 
we believe that the school library, like 
all libraries, has an educational 
function in and of itself—and so we 
buy books to create interest in the 
world about us, to widen horizons, to 
quicken the imagination, and to de- 
velop character. The school librarian 
has the incomparable privilege of 
reaching at least forty students period 
after period, and she is not doing her 
job unless she is stimulating children 
and young people to read books they 
might easily otherwise pass by. 

A third function of the school 
library is to provide for individual 
differences. Again because we have all 
of the children of all of the people 
we have the greatest possible diversity 
of interest, as well as of ability. Our 
third policy is that we select our ma- 
terials so as to make it possible for 
our students to find something which 
will interest them, be it hobbies, per- 
sonal appearance or behavior, future 
careers, special skills, (cooking, danc- 
ing, Music) sports, games, parties, or 
many other things which may be un- 
related to their present school sub- 
jects. We keep in mind always the 
developing age interests such as fairy 
tales or adventure or romance. There 
are, however, some subjects for which 
interest exists which we do not at- 
tempt to buy, among them murder 
mysteries (except for a few classics), 
jui-jitsu, and card games. 

We provide a wide range of ma- 
terials in kind, also, such as pam- 
phlets magazines, books, and pictures. 
In the Pittsburgh public schools. 
visual materials are purchased and 
supplied by the Section on Visual 
Aids. 


As a fourth function of the school 
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library is to contribute to the in- 
service program, we buy books and 
magazines for professional growth 
We do not buy recreational reading 
for teachers, nor books teachers need 
for umiversity courses. In many 
schools the librarian administers the 
Faculty Book Club collection which 
is purchased by the teachers’ own 
funds. 

Apart from these functions, a few 
other considerations affect our buying 
policies. 


Format—Books with spiral bind- 
ings, Or margins too narrow for re- 
binding are usually rejected outright. 
Those that are too easily pocketed 
and those that are hard on the eyes 
are avoided. 


Textbooks—Pittsburgh basic texts 
are never added to the school librar- 
ies. Supplementary texts are used 
somewhat more extensively than in 


the public library and more in the 
high school than in the elementary 
school libraries. 


Editions—Worn out old editions 
are replaced with new ones, but no 
attempt is made to supplant usable 
old editions unless the amount of new 
material justifies it. Classics are sup- 
plied in the attractive editions, but 
extremely popular titles are usually 
purchased inexpensively. Rewritten 
classics are never catalogued and are 
used only in remedial reading classes. 


Discarding—Because judicious dis- 
carding is as important as book selec- 
tion in assuring accuracy of informa- 
tion, continuous and systematic weed- 
ing of obsolete material is encouraged 
in all Pittsburgh school libraries. 
Librarians are urged especially to dis- 
card instead of to rebind unless they 
deem the potential use of the book 
to be at least equal to past use. 


COOPERATIVE BOOK REVIEWING 


By M. BERNICE WIESE, Supervisor of School Libraries 
Baltimore Public Schools, Baltimore, Marvland 


In the Beginning 


“Two heads are better than one”’ 
could be the theme song of the Balti- 
more school library book reviewing 
committees. Though many _individ- 
uals review books, the two “heads” 
refer to the Baltimore Public Schools’ 
School Library Department and the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library’s Division 
of Work with Children and Division 
of Work with Young People. The co- 
operation of these two library groups 
is based on the mutual belief that 
books for school age boys and girls 
should be evaluated in terms of the 
needs and interests of the whole child 
in school, out of school, and at home. 

Historically, this cooperative book 
reviewing began in 1930, when the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library began is- 
suing reading lists for the secondary 
schools of Baltimore and devoting 
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one issue of its “Talks to Teachers” 
to a list of books for teen-agers. 
Teachers and school librarians were 
invited to make suggestions and help 
with revisions of these lists. The first 
sign of the school librarian’s con- 
sciousness of the importance of co- 
operative book reviewing developed 
in the late 1930's. The nine senior 
high school librarians recognized the 
need for sharing book reviews with 
each other in order to broaden their 
knowledge of new books and to unite 
in support of worthwhile books in the 
event of criticisms based on biases or 
pressures. This group became the first 
organized reviewing committee in the 
schools and was most fortunate in 
having valuable assistance from the 
Coordinators working with children 
and young people at the public li- 
brary. Though attempts were made 
to encourage the junior high school 
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librarians to form an organized book 
reviewing group, a functioning com- 
mittee did not serve continuously 
until 1946, when the School Library 
Division was created. With the de- 
velopment of a school library pro- 
eram and the assignment of ele- 
mentary librarians in 1948, an ele- 
mentary reviewing committee was 
started. 


Who Cooperates in Book 
Reviewing? 


In order to meet the needs and in- 
terests of the whole child, it is deemed 
essential that opinions and reactions 
of teachers, public librarians, educa- 
tion specialists, parents, and students 
should have a part in book reviewing 
and selection. The present practice 
requires that each school librarian 
be a member of a reviewing commit- 
tee. On each committee there are one 
or two public library representatives, 
usually the head of the division and 


a librarian working with children or 
young people. These librarians com- 
prise the operating core to review 
regularly four books on the secondary 
level or four to ten on the elementary 
level each month and to meet five 
times a year for book discussions. 
Conflicting responsibilities and 
complexities of a large school system 
hinder continuous and regular repre- 
sentation at meetings and book re- 
viewing on a monthly basis by teach- 
ers, specialists, and parents. Contribu- 
tions from these groups are sought 
and incorporated in th elibrarians’ 
reviews. Each librarian has the co- 
operation of a number of key teach- 
ers in his school, who review books 
on special topics, including recrea- 
tional literature. Periodically some of 
these teachers attend review meetings 
and participate in the discussions. 
The elementary committee always has 
at least three teachers who serve as 
committee members. Each committee 
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SPECIAL OFFER TO SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


Secause others tell us they find MB NUBOOK CARDS a wonderful time saver, 
and help with their spring requisitions, we want to make this special offer to 


APRIL CARDS consisting of Fall 1956 titles and all Spring 1957 
titles, with reviews checked through March 1, 1957. 


Orders must be received no later than April 7, 1957. If the set proves helpful, 
and if you decide to subscribe, we will allow the cost of the cards on yout 
subscription price, provided the subscription, or notice that a Purchase Order 
1957. Otherwise you pay a fee of ten 
dollars ($10.00) for the April cards, and no more. 
500 cards in the set you will receive, each representing a different title. 





Box 585, Dept. SL, Oak Park, Illinois 


There will be more than 
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chairman secures the evaluation of 
the special subject supervisor, when- 
ever factual material needs checking 
for authenticity and up-to-dateness. 
Parent reviews are obtained through 
librarians who are parents, and by re- 
viewers including parent opinions in 
their reviews. From time to time one 
or two parents have served on the 
elementary committee. 


Since students are the potential 
readers, they should be given oppor- 
tunities to express their preferences 
for new books. Many librarians make 
every effort to learn how students will 
react to books being reviewed. Ele- 
mentary librarians can secure student 
reactions more frequently than sec- 
ondary, because of the shorter length 
of these books and because of weekly 
meetings with class groups. The Di- 
vision of Work with Young People 
at the Pratt Library sponsors a teen- 
age reviewing group from the Balti- 
more High Schools and_ publishes 
their reviews of books, old and new, 
in “You’re the Critic.” 


Who Steers the Reviewers? 


For years everyone wanted to read, 
but no one wanted to direct the com- 
mittee, because chairmanship _ in- 
volved the onerous task of obtaining 
review copies of books and the re- 
sponsibility for revisions of book lists. 
Before the establishment of the 
School Library Department and 
through the first seven years of the 
department’s organization, the same 
librarian directed the senior high 
school committee’s activities and de- 
veloped a very high standard of qual- 
ity for reviewing. During this era the 
close teamwork with the public li- 
brary’s Division of Work with Young 
People gave strength to a struggling 
group and helped the reviewers to 
learn the art and technique of good 
book reviewing. 

The chairman of a library book re- 
viewing committee has many time 
consuming responsibilities as well as 
the need for special characteristics for 
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leadership, organization, and book 
knowledge. Each chairman has a 
group of three consultants, school 
librarians, who meet prior to each 
book meeting to plan review meet- 
ings, to discuss problems of book re- 
viewing and selection, to evaluate re- 
views sent in by librarians, to select 
titles to add or drop from reading 
lists. 


How Do Committees Operate? 


The chairman of the committee 
checks the reviewing journals, such as 
JUNIOR LIBRARIES, ALA BOOK- 
LIST AND SUBSCRIPTION 
BOOKS BULLETIN, VIRGINIA 
KIRKUS BOOKSHOP SERVICE, 
SATURDAY REVIEW, BULLETIN 
OF THE CHILDREN’S BOOK 
CENTER, JUNIOR REVIEWERS, 
THE NEW YORK TIMES BOOK 
REVIEW and the Nu-Book card serv- 
ice. Slips with buying information are 
made for all titles which seem to have 
interest for school libraries. The two 
secondary committee chairmen dis- 
cuss these titles with the School Li- 
brary Consultant and the Coordinator 
of Work with Young People at the 
public library. These Pratt Library 
representatives make the reviews of 
their staffs available to these chair- 
men, who compile a list of books to 
be reviewed. Some modification of 
the list may be necessary if review 
copies are not available from one of 
the three sources: sample copies in 
the School Library Division, books 
on order with a return privilege from 
the book jobber, or books from the 
public library. 

Each committee member is assigned 
four books a month and each book is 
read by two members acting as read- 
ing partners. Review cards and books 
are distributed with notices of dates 
for exchanging books and sending in 
the reviews. 

All elementary books are available 
in the School Library Division 
through sampling by publishers. Each 
month the Supervisor receives a copy 
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Clean, Accurate Cuts Assured 


With New Type Rotary Cutting Wheel 


Recommended for schools and libraries . . . cuts paper, 
cloth, light board easily. Check these important features: 


Round cutting wheel is well-guarded; no heavy 
dangerous blade to lift; finger-tip operation. 





Precision tooling and rigid inspection insures a 


cutting accuracy of an unusual degree. SAFE TO USE 


Revolving cutting wheel maintains sharp edge dloon edge cmured 


through years of use. 


wo RS ot 


4 Aluminum base construction provides extreme 
lightness for ease in handling. 


No.812 12” cuttingedge . . . . . $15.85 
No.820 20” cuttingedge . .. . . 33.50 





Immediate shipment on all orders. Transportation charges paid. CONTOUR CUTTING 
easy, accurate operation 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


pie SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 
“The house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 
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of books recommended by the Di- 
vision of Work with Children and a 
review list from the Baltimore Coun- 
ty School Library Department. There- 
fore it is not necessary for the chair- 
man to discuss the selection of books 
for reviewing with the Division of 
Work with Children. 


Guiding the Reviewers 


Book selection policies and_ pro- 
cedures for school libraries were de- 


veloped in 1951 and revised and 
adopted in 1955 to be included in the 
city-wide statement of CRITERIA 
AND PROCEDURES FOR SELECT- 
ING BOOKS IN THE BALTIMORE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. These criteria 
plus a statement of book reviewing 
procedures serve as guides for examin- 
ing library books. Included in these 
suggestions are codes to indicate gen- 
eral evaluation of the book content, 
format, and illustrations. 


Code: 1 Recommended—AR 10B, etc.—all levels Print: A Very large and clear 
Baltimore Reading Lists B Adequate 
1B HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIANS CHOOSE ( Poor 


r 


sor 


More useful on another level 
5 Difference of opinion—one 
reviewer for, one against 
NR Not recommended 
Binding and sewing 
Si Side sewing Be Cloth 
Sm Smythe sewing Bs 


Sa Saddle sewing Bo Board 


In addition to a critical comment, 
each secondary review must include 
an annotation to use on a book list, 
if the review recommends a title for 
a list. Grade level, correlation with 
curriculum, and a sentence or two 
summarizing the contents are given 
on each review. 

Before each meeting the chairman 
compiles an annotated list of all titles 
that have been reviewed by two peo- 
ple. Books to be reviewed are ex- 
hibited in the meeting room for ex- 
amination before, during, and after 
the meeting. 


What Goes on in Meetings? 


At least one-half or more of the 
hour meeting is alloted to a discussion 
of books reviewed since the previous 
meeting. At times the discussions are 
lively, vivid, and exciting. As would 
be expected, there are occasions when 
reviewers differ or the two library 
groups see values from different view- 
points, but the respect for differences 
of opinion is recognized when com- 
ments are based on accepted criteria. 
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Cloth substitute 


Recommended for general library purchase 
Limited appeal—special interests, 
mature, etc. Read before purchase 


Illus.: M Outstanding artistic 
merit 
Mx Acceptable in quality 
My Lack artistic merit 
[ Appropriate to text; 
fair in portrayal 
[x Less appropriate but 
not objectionable 
Ty Inappropriate or 
discriminatory 
At times it is necessary to secure more 
reviews on a title before accepting it 
for listing. Such controversial titles 
are always examined by the Super- 
visor of School Libraries and the Co- 
ordinators of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library Divisions and possibly by a 
school subject specialist. This occurs 
more on the senior high school level, 
where the treatment of adult subjects 
including morals, religion, minorities, 
and politics may be too mature or too 
biased. 

Each year some of the meetings al- 
low time for a discussion of subjects 
related to reviewing or using books. 
This year’s program has included (1) 
methods and ingredients of a good 
book talk by a young people’s librar- 
ian in the public library, (2) a dis- 
cussion of several challenging articles 
in recent periodicals, (3) examining 
the biography collection to fit the in- 
terests and needs of the present. 


Book Lists 


The Baltimore Public Schools and 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library publish 
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SCIENCE STUDIES 










Pasition of the moon of * 
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BECOME LIVING EXPERIENCES 


IN WORLD BOOK 


Explore outer space in fact, not in fiction, 
through the fascinating article, “Space Trav- 
el”, in World Book Encyclopedia. Completely 
authentic, intensely gripping, it gives cre- 
dence to the prediction that man may actually 
reach the moon inside the next thirty years. 
Some of the students using your services now, 
may be among the early lunar explorers! 








World Book 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises, Inc., 


Educational! Division 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 


SEND Now FOR FREE BOOK. er 


World Book treats all scientific studies in a 
stimulating style that arouses and maintains 
interest and—even more important—makes 
facts memorable. Even such difficult subjects 
as television and atomic energy are clearly 
explained, easily understood. That’s why so 
many educators suggest World Book Encyclo- 
pedia as the source for background material 
as well as advance study. Like to see a typical 
example without obligation? Fill in the cou- 
pon below and get World Book’s fact-filled 
reprint, “Earth and Star.” 









; a Ee 2 





Mr. John W. Dienhart 
World Book, Dept. 1805 
Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois 


from the 1957 edition of World Book. 


Please send me a free copy of your new booklet con- 
taining reprints of the exciting Earth and Star articles 





Name 


Address 








City. State 













two lists: BALTIMORE READING 
LISTS for grades seven through 
twelve, revised bi-annually, and the 
HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
CHOOSE THE BEST BOOKS of the 
year, issued each March. Since 1948 
the School Library Division has been 
responsible for costs, printing, and 
distribution. However the selection of 
titles to be added or dropped, the 
writing of annotations, the prepara- 
tion of copy, and the proofreading are 
the joint work of the school and pub- 
lic library. In practice each subcom- 
mittee is composed of the chairman, 
two school librarians, one or two pub- 
lic librarians, and the Supervisor of 
School Libraries. These committees 
select new titles from the recommend- 
ed reviews. By mutual agreement all 
titles on these lists will be available 
in the public library and its branches. 
A skilled annotation writer at the 
public library reviews and edits the 
annotations and writes better ones if 
necessary. Readying the copy for the 
printer and final proofreading is done 


in the School Library Division. Team- 
work is so balanced that any un- 
expected turn of events will bring a 
willing and able librarian from either 
institution to carry on the work. 
Carrying On 

Circumstances and tradition created 
the school-public library teamwork 
for reviewing books in Baltimore City 
Schools. When the School Library 
Division came into existecne, the tra- 
ditional way continued. The shifting 
of responsibilities and leadership, the 
organization of committees, the re- 
viewing practices, criteria, techniques, 
and forms have been examined and 
changed to meet the growth of the 
school library program in Baltimore. 
But one element remains constant. 
School and public librarians serve the 
same boys and girls, though hours 
and places are different. So these two 
library “heads’’ will continue to ex- 
change their views on books to pro- 
vide good books for all the students 
in this community. 


Summary of Board of Directors’ Meetings 
1957 Midwinter Conference 


MARIANA K. McALLISTER, Interim Executive Secretary 


The Board of Directors of the American 
Association of School Librarians held three 
meetings during the Midwinter Conference 
of the American Library Association, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, January 29- 
February 2. Copies of the Minutes of all 
AASL meetings at Midwinter will be avail- 
able soon to members upon request to the 
Headquarters office. Only a summary of the 
Board of Directors meetings and of Board 
action is given here. 

At the request of the AASL President and 
Board of Directors, Mr. Shaw, President of 
ALA, was invited to meet with the Board on 
Tuesday morning and to discuss the present 
status of the’ ALA reorganization in order 
that the Board might have a clearer under- 
standing of what was involved in writing a 
revision of the AASL Fields of Responsibility 
Statement. 

The AASL Board of Directors moved that 
the present Fields of Responsibility State- 
ment be approved not as a final statement 
but as a tentative one subject to change by 
the AASL Board of Directors in the light 
of the interpretation of the statement by the 
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Committee on Organization and in relation 
to the statements of the other Divisions. A 
motion was made and seconded that AASL 
Councilors be instructed to express this point 
of view at the Council meeting with the 
intent of delaying the freezing of presently 
proposed reorganization. 

The Board met with Miss Norris McClel- 
lan Editor of School Libraries, and final 
plans were made for the preparation and 
pub publication of a five year index to 
School Libraries. There was also discussion 
as to whether School Libraries should be- 
come merged with the ALA Bulletin. The 
Board decided to retain the magazine as a 
publication of AASL although noting the 
advantages to be gained by a unified publi- 
cation. Miss Norris McClellan accepted the 
editorship for another year upon request 
of the Board. 

The statement prepared by Miss Mary 
Gaver on School Libraries and the Library 
Services Act was approved by the Board and 
sent to the Public Libraries Division for 
endorsement. Approved, too, was the pro- 
posal that AASL cooperate in sponsoring the 
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National Book Committee publication, Your 
Child and His Reading, a book addressed to 
parents. 

The Board also approved the appointment 
of a committee to be called the AASL 
Planning, Evaluation and Budget Committee. 
[The committee will be composed of the Past 
President, President, President elect, one 
Board member and the Executive Secretary, 
ex officio. Its function will be to plan and 
evaluate a program for ASSL and to draw 
up the budget to finance the program. This 
budget, if approved by the ASSL Board of 
Directors, will then be presented to the ALA 
Program, Evaluation and Budget Committee 
for approval. 


Under the ALA reorganization AASL now 


nominates ten people for ALA Council. 
These names will be bracketed in groups 
of two and published in the ALA Bulletin. 
Five will be elected by the ALA membership 
at large. According to the ALA constitutio™, 
these members of ALA Council shall be 
members of the Board of Directors of the 
Division they represent but each Division 
may decide whether these Council members 
are voting or non-voting members. It was 
decided by AASL Board action that AASL 
Councilors were to be non-voting members 
of the AASL Board. Councilors will be 
elected this Spring and serve for the first 
time at the Kansas City Conference in ALA 
Council meetings and at AASL Board of 
Directors meetings. 


Summary of the Meeting of the AASL State Assembly 
1957 Midwinter Meeting 


The meeting of the State Assembly was 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel on Tues- 
day afternoon, January 29, 1957, at 2:30 in 
the Lincoln Room. A roll call of states was 
made by the executive secretary. The fol- 


lowing members or their alternates re- 
sponded. 

Alabama, Mrs. Carrie Robinson, Miss 
Sybil Baird; California, Mr. L. Herman 
Smith; Colorado, Mrs. Mabel Sacra; Con- 


necticut, Miss Barylyn Davis; Delaware, Miss 
Marjorie Burns; Florida, Miss Louise Gallo- 
way; Georgia, Miss Sarah Jones; Illinois, 
Miss Mary K. Eakin; Indiana, Miss Georgia 
Moore; Iowa, Miss Gladys Dunn; Kansas, 
Mrs. Lois Ann Stapleford; Kentucky, Miss 
Gertrude Wilson, Mrs. Harry W. Paxton; 
Louisiana, Miss Norris McClellan; Maryland, 
Mrs. Barbara Guise; Michigan, Miss Char- 
lotte Coye; Minnesota, Miss Willa Church; 
Mississippi, Miss Mary Love; Missouri, Miss 
Gertrude May; Nebraska, Miss Vivian An- 
drews; New Jersey, Miss Mary Gaver; New 
York, Miss Claire Finnigan; North Carolina, 
Miss Sara Jaffarian; Ohio, Miss Caroline 
Holmes; Pennsylvania, Miss Mazie Ziegler; 
South Carolina, Miss Nancy Burge; Texas, 
Mrs. Pearl Smith; Washington, Mr. Paul 
Brincken; Canada, Miss Lyle Evans. 

Miss Lyle Evans was elected chairman of 
the meeting. Suggestions were made for the 
State Assembly breakfast in Kansas City. 
Mrs. Lillian Batchelor, President of AASL, 
spoke on the function and organization of 
the State Assembly. A discussion was held 
on the ways and means of strengthening the 
State Assembly to make it a more vital part 
of the AASL’s new program under the ALA 
reorganization. As a result pf this discussion, 
a motion was made that a committee be ap- 
pointed by the chairman to make recom- 
mendations to the AASL Board of Directors. 
The report of this committee is given here: 

“It was agreed that the State Assembly 
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must have some definite plans and purposes 
set forth for each meeting if it is to con- 
tribute anything worthwhile to itself and to 
the whole membership of AASL. It was also 
agreed that at the State Assembly meeting 
at the ALA Summer Conference regional 
reporting was a most worthwhile forward 
step. 

The problem of membership in the State 
Assembly was considered at length since this 
seems to pose one of the greatest difficulties 
in arriving at an effective working relation- 
ship with the organization. Discussion cen- 
tered around a two or three year member- 
ship similar to committee membership and 
a uniform annual membership. The com- 
mittee finally agreed to recommend to the 
Board that a sentence be added to Article 
VI, Section 1, of the Bylaws to read: “State 
Assembly members will serve during the 
January and June meetings of the same 
calendar year.”” It was felt that this could 
be satisfactorily expedited within the states 
and region and that it will give the necessary 
continuity to the State Assembly. 

The committee recommended that a chair- 
man be appointed by the AASL president— 
not later than October—to serve at both the 
January and June meetings and that a com- 
mittee of possibly five members be appointed 
to serve with the chairman in receiving sug- 
gestions and making plans for both meet- 
ings. To help the committee in planning, 
it was suggested that the Executive Secretary 
of AASL communicate with all AASL state 
assembly members not later than October 1 
to determine what problems or special in- 
terests they wish discussed in the January 
state assembly meeting, that these replies 
be given to the committee, that they plan 
by mail and a pre-conference meeting, an 
agenda for the state assembly meeting at 
the ALA Midwinter Conference, that they 
make an_evaluation after this meeting, that 
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they plan a program in cooperation with 
the vice-president of AASL for the state as- 
sembly meeting at the ALA Summer Con- 
ference meeting, and that they likewise 
evaluate that program after the meeting. 

The committee recommends that the Jan- 
uary State Assembly meeting be a closed 
meeting in order that it may more effective- 
ly realize its purpose.” 

Milton, Mass—On March 1 at the Hotel 
Statler in New York City the Secondary 
Education Board (national association of 
independent schools) will announce its 
awards to the following as the ten _ best 
adult books of 1956 for the _ pre-college 
reader: 

A SINGLE PEBBLE, by John Hersey. 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 

PROFILES IN COURAGE, by John F. 
Kennedy. Harper and Bros. 

THE NUN’S STORY, by Katharyn Hulme. 
Little, Brown & Co. 

HIGH, WIDE AND LONESOME, by Hal 
Borland. J. B. Lippincott Co. 


AT HOME IN INDA, by Cynthia Bowles, 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc. 

MY LORD, WHAT A MORNING, by 
Marian Anderson. Viking Press, Inc. 

THIS HALLOWED GROUND, by Bruce 
Catton. Doubleday & Co. 

WINTER QUARTERS, by Alfred Duggan. 
Coward-McCann, Inc. 

H. M. S. ULYSSES, by Alistair MacLean. 
Doubleday & Co. 

HELEN KELLER, SKETCH FOR A 
PORTRAIT, by Van Wyck Brooks. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 

The announcement will be made and the 
awards. presented to the winning authors 
and publishers during the 3lst annual con- 
ference of the Secondary Education Board. 
The books have been selected by the Board’s 
Senior Booklist Committee, a group of teach- 
ers and librarians who have had years of 
experience with young people’s reading. 

The Secondary Education Board has made 
these awards annually since 1954. 


Summary of the AASL Business Meeting 
1957 Midwinter Conference 


The Business Meeting of the American 
Association of School Librarians was held 
in the Berwyn Room of the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel at 8:30 p.m. January 30 with Mrs. 
Lillian Batchelor, President, presiding. 

The fine work being done by the mem- 
bership was reflected in the committee re- 
ports. Magazine articles on various phases 
of school library service and school librarian- 
ship are being written, some of them to be 
published in educational magazines in the 
near future. The membership folder is com- 
pleted and ready for printing, the recruit- 
ment folder will be ready soon and the 
Elementary School Library Committee is 
planning a leaflet much needed at head- 
quarters on How to Start an Elementary 
School Library. The committee on Planning 
School Librarq Quarters is preparing biblio- 
graphies on school library equipment and 
quarters, collecting a file on remodelled 
school libraries, specifications, pictures, 
slides, filmstrips and information on special 
features such as lighting and floor covering 
in order to have an extensive loan collection 
in the Headquarters Library. Such a col- 
lection will be essential if Federal legisla- 
tion provides for an extensive school build- 
ing program. The Technical Processes Com- 
mittee has been continuing its effort to 
modernize and refine the tools and _ tech- 
niques involved in preparing books for the 
school library book shelves. Mrs. Effie La- 
Plante, co-chairman of this committee will 
have an article shortly in Junior Libraries 
based on one of the surveys of the Technical 
Processes Committee. The International Re- 
lations Committee investigated the possibil- 
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ities of effecting an exchange of school 
librarians between the United States and 
England and the United States and Canada. 
Procedures have been confirmed and infor- 
mation may be had by writing: 
Teacher Exchange Section 
Educational Exchange and Training 
Branch 
Division of International Education 
Office of Education 
U. S. Dept. of Health, Education and 
Welfare 
Washington 25, D. C. 
and requesting an application form and the 
bulletin, Teacher Exchange Opportunities 
1957-58 Under the International Exchange 
Program—Teaching Summer Seminars. 

Dr. Walter Stone, AASL representative on 
the AASL, ACRL, DAVI Committee, re- 
ported on the progress of this new commit- 
tee in attaining its three purposes: 1. To 
explore ways and means whereby the three 
organizations through their professional 
membership and professional activities might 
make a more effective contribution to the 
improvement of instruction. 2. To consider 
the areas where the professional services of 
the organizations overlapped, duplicated or 
were in conflict, and to explore ways and 
means whereby these might be lessened. 
3. As a result of this study and exploration 
to make recommendations back to the re- 
spective governing bodies. 

Miss Ruth Ersted reported on the progress 
of the Standards Committee. The $5,000 
allocated to this committee by the ALA 
Executive Board upon the recommendation 
of the ALA Planning, Evaluation and Budget 
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“i 
Tue true harvest of » 1". is somewhat as intangible and indescribable 


as the tints of mo: f 
the rainbow which I have « 


is a little stardust caught, a segment of 
*—Henry David Thoreau, ‘Walden’ 


These lines have a particular significance for us. But what parallel can we % 
find between the daily harvest of a 19th-century philosopher beside a quiet 
New England pond and a 20th-century publisher in thunderous Manhattan? 
Our harvest —books for young readers—is surely both tangible and de- 


% scribable, as we can demonstrate: 


A CHILD’S BOOK 

OF DREAMS 
Beatrice Schenk de Regniers. Drawings by Bill 
Sokol. The lovely absurdities of a child’s dream 
world fill this unusual book. Imaginative draw- 
ings by a fine artist. Ages 4-8. February. $2.25 

THE THREE 

BILLY GOATS GRUFF 

Pictures by Marcia Brown. A Caldecott Award- 
winning artist catches the very essence of this 
well-loved folk tale. Ages 4-8. February. $3.00 


THE 
GOOD-FOR-=NOTHINGS 
Hans Fischer and the Grimm Brothers. An 
amusing tale of Chanticleer and Partlet, with 
pictures by an artist of international reputa- 
tion. Ages 4-8. February. $2.75 


HORTENSE, 

THE COW FOR A QUEEN 
Natalie Savage Carlson. Illustrated by Nicolas 
Mordvinoff. Rollicking humor distinguishes this 
tall tale and Nicolas’ interpretive drawings for 
it. Ages 6-10. March. $2.75 


BITSY 
Sally Scott. Illustrated by Beth Krush. For be- 
ginning-to-read children, this appealing story 
of a Siamese kitten makes an ideal book. Ages 
6-10. April. $2.25 


TIGER’S CHANCE 
Jan Henry. Illustrated by Hilary Knight. A 
magic journey on which Rajah, the beautiful 
tiger rug, takes Jennifer is described with skill 
and humor. Ages 6-10. March. $2.75 


GONErAWAY LAKE 
Elizabeth Enright. Illustrated by Beth and Joe 
Krush. A gifted writer again creates unforget- 
table characters and vivid scenes of high ad- 
venture in this story of an exciting vacation. 


Ages 8-12. April. $3.00 


THE HAT-SHAKING 
DANCES: 

And Other Tales from the Gold Coast 
Harold Courlander with Albert Kofi Prempeh. 
Illustrated by Enrico Arno. A collection of wise 
and humorous folk tales, strikingly illustrated. 
Ages 8-12. Ready. $2.95 


MAGIC BY THE LAKE 
Edward Eager. Illustrated by N. M. Bodecker. 
The four children so well loved by readers of 
Half Magic embark on a new series of magic 
adventures. Ages 8-12. April. $2.95 


FLAMING ARROWS 
William O. Steele. Illustrated by Paul Galdone. 
In this dramatic story Chad Rabun — a frontier 
boy in Tennessee — learns the importance of 
tolerance and fair play. Ages 8-12. April. $2.75 


BLUE MYSTERY 
Margot Benary-Isbert. Illustrated by Enrico 
Arno. Annegret helps to recover a valuable 
plant stolen from her father’s nursery in this 
unusual story. Ages 9-12. April. $2.95 


SUN, EARTH, AND MAN 
George P. and Eunice S. Bischof. Illustrated by 
Jere Donovan and with photographs. A simple 
account of the universe, of man’s relationship 
to his environment and his responsibilities in 
our atomic age. Ages 10 up. Ready. $2.75 


THE WILD ANGEL 
E. C. Spykman. The sometimes dangerous, often 
wildly funny, but always intensely individual 
situations in which the Cares children find 
themselves make a memorable book. Ages 10-14. 
April. $2.75 


PATCH 
C. H, Frick. This is another exceptional sports 
story — this time of high school track — by the 
author of Tourney Team and Five Against the 
Odds. Ages 12 up. March. $2.75 


And yet these descriptions must fail to reveal the full richness of the language 
and art in these books. They have been published in the belief that there is 
in each something additional — perhaps intangible, indescribable — some- + 
thing that Thoreau called “a segment of the rainbow, a little stardust caught.” 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
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Committee in November, 1956, has made it 
possible for the committee to proceed with 
a definite outline for the new book of School 
Library Standards. The new book will 
emphasize the child and his needs and will 
contain both qualitative anl quantitative 
standards. 

Mrs. Batchelor, President of AASL, re- 
ported on the present program of AASL 
exhibits at education meetings. This year 
AASL will provide consultant service in co- 
operation with the ALA Publishing Com- 
pany at the ALA exhibit booth at: Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, NEA, 
conference in Cincinnati, March 24-27; Na- 
tional Catholic Edumation Association, Mil 
waukee, April 23-26; and the NEA conference 
in Philadelphia, July 4-9. In addition, ASSL 
has full responsibility for exhibit booths 
and consultant service at three conferences: 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors, Atlantic City, February 15-20; National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, 
Washington, D. C., February 23-27; Associa- 
tion for Supehvision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, St. Louis, March 17-21. These 
three exhibit booths are being financed 
through the courtesy of R. R. Bowker Com- 
pany and H. W. Wilson Company. School 
library materials published by ALA, R. R. 
Mowker and H. W. Wilson will be exhibited 
and purchase orders taken for all exhibited 
materials from these three sources. All ar- 
rangements for setting up and dismantling 
the exhibits and for staffing the booths are 
being managed by AASL members appointed 
by President Lillian Batchelor with a chair- 
man for each exhibit. The booths will bear 
only the name, The American Association of 
School Librarians. A committee has been ap- 
pointed by Mrs. Batchelor to evaluate the 
whole AASL educational exhibits program 
at the end of the year and to make recom- 
mendations to the AASL Board of Directors. 

Mrs. Batchelor also announced, as part 
of her report, that she had _ represented 
ASSL at the Round Table of Organizations, 
and was planning to participate in the NEA 
Seminar—Books and Culture. 

Carolyn Whitnack reporting for the NEA- 
ALA Joint Committee announced the com- 
pletion of the revision of Aids in Selection 
of Materials for Children and Young People 
and presented to the membership the sug- 
gestion of the NEA-ALA Joint Committee 
that AASL explore the possibilities of a 
joint membership with ALA and NEA. A 
motion was made and seconded to this effect. 
President Lillian Batchelor will soon appoint 
a committee of five members to carry out 
this project. 

Mrs. Dilla MacBean, editor of the articles 
on The School Library and the Modern 
Reading program in the February ALA 
Bulletin, announced the publication of the 
reprint of these articles as available Febru- 
ary 25, free of charge in single or multiple 
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copies from the Headquarters office. Twelve 


thousand copies were printed this year. 

Miss Eloise Rue reported on the progress 
of the Grolier Scholarship Awards Com-7 
mittee. Miss Nancy Jane Day announced 
that the deadline for applications for the 
E. P. Dutton-John Macrae Award, a fellow- 
ship amounting to $1,000 for formal or in- 
formal study, was April 15, 1957. Those 
interested may write to her for complete in- 
formation on the award. 

Announcement was also made of the 
Grolier Society Award. Those interested were 
asked to write to Mrs. Frances Lander Spain 
for complete information. 

Miss Cora Paul Bomar presented the re- 
port of the Nominating Committee and an- 
nounced the publication of the slate in the 
January issue of School Libraries. 

The meeting closed with the showing of 
the new film The School Library: The 
Carpet Under Every Classroom. 

The reprint of the February ALA 
Bulletin with articles on_ school 
libraries is now available from the 
AASL office, 50 East Huron Street, 
Chicago 11. The articles are on the 
subject The School Library and the 
Modern Reading Program. 
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[OnGiCated books for young readers — Spring 1957 


THE SHINING ROAD 


By DOROTHY SCOFIELD. The Bay of Fundy was not Elinor’s choice of a vacation spot, 
but there she learns an important thing — what she wants to do with her life. Deco- 
rations by Jeanne C. Manget. Ages 12-16. $3.00 


CONQUER THE WINDS 


By ERNIE RYDBERG. Seventeen-year-old Rocky takes to the air—in a glider — for 
reasons of his own. But in the air he learns much more than how to ride the winds. 
By the author of The Golden Window. Decorations by Avery Johnson. 


Ages 12-16. $2.75 

NEW DREAMS FOR OLD 
By TOM PERSON. Managing her father’s cotton farm in the Delta shows Caroline 
that new and old are always in conflict and that the new South, soon to come, will 
be a happier place. Ages 12-16. $2.75 


WAN-FU: Ten Thousand Happinesses 


By ALICE MARGARET HUGGINS and HUGH L. ROBINSON in collaboration with EARLE 
Hoit Ba.tiou. A fourteen-year-old girl in North China finds that her country’s 
progress depends upon her progress. Ages 10-14. $3.00 


THE LISTENING POST 
By MARION BARRETT OBERMEYER. From a homemade crystal set to a radio station 
of his own, Dan Burnett’s adventures tell the exciting story of the early days of radio. 
Decorations by Alan Moyler. Ages 12-16. $3.00 


JULIE’S HERITAGE 


By CATHERINE MARSHALL. When the color of her skin excludes her from high school 
fun, Julie finds that she can use her lovely singing voice to win friends and bring the 
races together. Decorations by Harper Johnson. Ages 12-16. $3.00 


SPITZEE ANOTA 
By D. R. KING. In this sequel to Sukanabi young Ted ventures among Blackfeet 


Indians angered by whiskey traders. He is captured, but after his escape and a winter 
in the wilderness, he wins the Indians back to friendliness. Ages 12-16. $3.25 


WINGS OVER LABRADOR 


By JACK HAMBLETON. Running an airlift for men and equipment into the wilderness 
iron deposit region of Labrador is a hazardous job, but Bill Hanson sees it through. 
Authentic background. Ages 12-16. $3.00 


By ROSALYS HASKELL HALL. Frannie discovers that it is more than a hop-skip-and- 
jump from the ball diamond to a ball gown in this warm-hearted story of the joys 
and sorrows of growing up. Ages 12-16. $3.00 


ANNA SEWELL AND BLACK BEAUTY 
By MARGARET J. BAKER. A biography of the little Quaker girl whose sympathy for 
the mistreated animals in London led her to write the beloved classic, Black Beauty. 
Illustrated by Gloria Stevens. Ages 10-14. $2.50 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY - 55 Fifth Ave. + N. Y. 3 
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ALL ABOARD FOR KANSAS CITY ! 


Here in the heart of the Midwest, 
where two rivers meet, lies this typical 
all-American city of over 600,000, 
located in Missouri, not Kansas. 

Not only is it noted for its indus- 
try, but for its beautiful and unique 
residential area, its parks and trees, 
its Country Club Plaza shopping dis- 
trict, and for its William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery of Art which houses 
one of the finest oriental collections 
in the United States. 

On Sunday, June 23, at 6 p.m., a 
barbecue supper will be held in 
Swope Park for all school librarians. 
Here’s our first chance to get ac- 
quainted, over a cup of coffee and a 
plate of ham and baked beans, with 
perhaps a well known author or two 
to meet. 

Swope Park is the third largest 
municipal park in America. Outstand- 
ing attractions are the Starlight Thea- 
ter, the swimming pool and the zoo, 
with its African Veldt. Our barbecue 
will take place right across the road 
from the Starlight Theater. 

Here under the stars, with the 
moon coming up, walk over, if you 
like, and see one of the light opera 
hits of the season, with an all-New 
York cast. Our Starlight Theater is 
noted for the fact that it has no bad 
seats, all are comfortable and roomy, 
and 8,000 people can be accommo- 
dated. 

Wear your cotton dress, but don’t 
forget a stole or other light wrap, as 
it’s always cool at the Starlight! 

Transportation will be provided 
from a point down town. 

So keep in mind Sunday evening, 
June 23, for a future reservation! 

Local Arrangements Committee for 
ASSL: 

Mrs. Ailene Thomas, Librarian, 
Shawnee-Mission High School, Mis- 
sion, Kansas. 


Mrs. Peggy Pettibone, Hocker 
Grove Jr. High School Shawnee, 
Kansas. 


School Libraries 


Miss Edna Johannaber, North East 
Branch Library, Kansas City, Mo. 


Program 


Specific speakers are not yet settled 
but we are planning two program 
meetings—one on the use of science 
materials in schools and one on stu- 
dent assistants in school libraries. 


Science Materials 


This will be planned to coordinate 
with a program of the AYPL on the 
same subject. The AASL program 
will be in two parts—a talk by a 
science author followed by a demon-- 
stration by a group of children and 
their teacher showing how they have 
used science books for a unit of work. 
The second will consist of an evalua- 
tion by Dr. Hilary Deason, American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, of the AAAS High School 
Science Library Program. Dr. Deason 
will exhibit the Traveling 
Science Library at ALA. This Library 
project will also be evaluated by three 
Iowa school librarians who have par- 


also 


ticipated in the project. 
Student .Assistants 


We plan to present Mary Peacock 
Douglas’ book on Pupil Library As- 
sistants with a panel of school Librar- 
ians and student assistants. 

Plans are shaping up and will be 
reported in detail in the May issue. 

State Assembly Breakfast 


Plans for a real mid-western cele- 
bration are being developed by Mil- 
dred Vogelsang (Cape Girardeau, 
Mo.) Mrs. Stapleford 
(Haxxie, Kansas) the Assembly dele- 
gates from these two states. 


and Lois 


Program Chairman 
Mary C. Gaver 
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THE LIBRARY AND LEADERSHIP 


¥. G 


CATLIN, Assistant Administrator 


Proviso Township High School, Maywood, Illinois 


The condition of the world is such 
that turmoil runs rampant, fear grips 
us, and mistrust is evident over much 
of the earth. Never has there been 
greater need for outstanding leader- 
ship—leadership in all the activities 
of mankind. It has been assumed for 
many decades that leadership was a 
natural talent that would inevitably 
show itself. No particular effort was 
made to develop it, whereas, today we 
realize that we must discover and de- 
velop the gifted regardless of the field 
his talents point toward. We no 
longer can rely on chance, since there 
are many nations striving through 
planned effort to take over leadership 
in all important phases of life. 

The student is funda- 
mentally the same as all pupils. He 


talented 


eats, sleeps, breathes, and in fact does 
most things like his fellow classmates. 
He is simply a variation of the usual 
human keener and 
sharper than most others of his age. 
Such a person may possess talents that 
to some extent set him apart from 
others. He is not queer or odd, but 


being. He is 


may and probably should attract at- 
tention. Most authorities agree that 
such persons should, in general, be 
treated as normal people. They need 
more opportunities and working ma- 
terials than the average, as well as the 
proper place to take advantage of 
them. The nature of the talent will 
determine these shall be. In 
most talent is associated 
with intelligence and, therefore, re- 
lated to mental development. There 
are many avenues along which growth 


what 
instances 
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may take place, but unless properly 
provided for, chance will play a major 
role in the whole developing process, 

In order to learn what high schools 
are doing to provide for students with 
outstanding abilities, the 
visited 


author 
many schools, studied many 
reports, used the telephone, and made 
an intensive study through question- 
naires of large and small high schools 
all over Illinois. It is evident that our 
secondary school people are becoming 
aware of a great responsibility that 
they must share. They are aware that 
the library must play a very im- 
portant part in the whole plan for 
properly providing for the exception- 
al student. While the study was pri- 
marily directed toward the field of 
science it was evident that the library 
occupies an equally important place 
in nearly all other fields. The library 
serves in many ways. It is the opinion 
of many that a good library may well 
serve the brilliant student more ef- 
fectively than it does the rest of the 
student body. It will, in most cases, 
have materials that challenge, inspire, 
add to his fund of knowledge, intensi- 
fy his interests, enlarge his ideals, im- 
prove his attitudes and nudge his 
ambition. 


The gifted are usually good readers 
and may gain much from books deal- 
ing with biographical substance as 
well as from books dealing with 
factual explanations. They may study 
men and women who have had sim- 
ilar interests in life that led them to 
high places. The kinds of curiosity, 
imagination, initiative, their methods 
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of attack and resourcefulness are re- 
vealed to ambitious students with suf- 
ficient intellect to comprehend. Am- 
bition, of course, is regarded by most 
of us as the basic foundation upon 
which genius must build. Regardless 
of the talents one possesses, little will 
ever be accomplished without a will 
to use them. 

In general a talented pupil likes 
challenging situations. Such a person 
nearly always has great verbal ability 
and superior reading comprehension. 
Reading is, therefore easy and is in- 
dulged in a great deal. Schools every- 
where realize that the school library 
must play an important part in the 
education of our youth. The condi- 
tions of the home, even in the so- 
called first class, are not always con- 
ducive to concentration while read- 
ing. The television, radio, younger 
brothers and sisters, club meetings, 
and many other conditions are dis- 
turbing factors. The challenge, in this 
case may be too much. The school 
library offers a better place since it is 
dedicated to those with reading in- 
terests. 

The library never “holds back” the 
genius for the slow. It “lets go” as 
fast as the “on going concepts” are 
gained. It is the ideal place for the 
“gifted” to browse, to enlarge, and to 
satisfy. It tells of the work done by 
others, explains, describes, and en- 
lightens. A great variety of interests 
may be served. 

The chal- 
lenges the librarian through his search 
for that which he needs. Every alert 
librarian will study and provide for 
the interests and needs of all who use 
library facilities. She will find room 


for the old established materials as 


talented student often 
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well as for the new. Much of the new 
is important and useful, while much 
is of little value. New discoveries and 
ideas which are products of a dynamic 
changing world are very important to 
the student who wishes to profit by 
the experiences of others. This array 
of material necessitates careful eval- 
uation There are 
source materials, prepared by library 


and screening. 
organizations, which are very helpful 
to the librarian who seeks materials 
appropriate to the intellectual level 
for those who use them. We know 
that all the talented are not developed 
to the maximum, but if we are to 
maintain a high place among the peo- 
ples of the world the library as well 
as all other agencies must aid in the 
training of those capable of going to 
high places, even though much that 
these pupils need will not and cannot 
be used by the average student. 
Some of the larger schools, particu- 
larly in the Chicago suburban high 
schools, are developing a triangular 
librarians, 
teachers, and high level students. This 
relationship varies somewhat in dif- 


relationship involving 


ferent schools, but plans are definite- 
ly being formulated for better meet- 
ing the needs of talented students 
through library usage. These students 
have too often been left to shift for 
themselves. In all too many instances 
this is still the case. In order to ob- 
tain maximum results some 
librarians are suggesting a coopera- 
tive plan that will bring the librarian, 
the teacher, and the top flight stu- 
dents together for talking over .am- 
bitions, interests, and needs in-so-far 
as the library is concerned. This neces- 
sitates conferences that must be fitted 


into the school calendars that may 


good 
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already be rather heavily loaded. 


In some of the better high schools 
the librarians with the help of teach- 
ers and students have built up fine 
collections of “Adult Title’ books for 
the college-level student. Teachers 
submit lists of books that they think 
are suited to the particular needs of 
the talented. They take whole classes 
of such pupils into the library for in- 
tensive instruction and helps in the 
use of advanced materials. In some 
instances the librarians go into the 
classroom to help with student proj- 
ects, special assignments, and term 
papers. Some of these librarians are 
studying the interests, reading habits 
and needs of “gifted pupils.” They 
are preparing records of these that 
will aid them in the future as well as 
direct attention to the immediate 
needs of the high-level students. This 
has a very decided tendency to keep 
those alert who have an important 
responsibility in the development of 
the leaders of the next generation. 


The triangular relationship which 
is being worked out in the Chicago 
suburban high schools by far-seeing 
librarians is believed to have excep- 
tional value and should be carefully 
watched by administrators and other 
interested people. 
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ing the Problem of Students with 
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Copies of the newly revised Aids 
in Selection of Materials for Children 
and Young People compiled by the 
Joint Committee of the NEA and 
ALA are now available in quantity. 
50 for $3, 100 for $5, 250 for $11.50, 
500 for $22, 1,000 for $43. Write ALA 
Publishing Department, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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I introduced them... 




















How often has a parent asked you to recommend an ency- 7. 


clopedia for his home? Whenever I’m asked, I unhesitat- THE NEW AND 
ingly recommend The Americana. For The Americana is GREATER 
a truly adult encyclopedia, written with a simplicity and AMERICANA 
directness that anyone of junior high school age or beyond 30 volumes 
can understand. 26,000 pages 

What a satisfaction it is to watch a child into whose home 60,000 articles 


11,500 illustrations 
44,000 cross references | |{ | 
280,000 index entries; 


The Americana has been introduced. That child is learning 
the joy of learning more; that child is rising to the chal- 


lenge and the opportunity of The Americana; that child is 21,000 pages com- 
launched toward success. And, to the extent that my recom- pletely revised in ‘ 
mendation helped the launching, I have a right to be truly the last six years 








and deeply satisfied. 
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